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on World News 


On page 3 every week PATHFINDER turns 
the spotlight on a subject of world wide 
significance. Here a trend or event in 
the news seriously affecting your own 
past, present, or future daily life is an- 
alyzed and explained in a special article, 
This feature alone perfectly illustrates 
the unique news service PATHFINDER 
renders to its million subscribers. 
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Pausing to. . 
LOOK BACKWARD 


THUS FAR:—In the six issues since it 
began presenting the news by departments 
PATHFINDER has spotlighted in this fea- 
ture: Spanish war; the third party move- 
ment;.the vote in the coming election; 
European war trends; outlook of the Su- 
preme Court; money stabilization; crime; 
and youth and militarism. In each in- 
Stance the subject was treated against its 
proper background, given perspective, and 
focus—in short, explained, 


FOR EXAMPLE:—Last week France was 
reported about to require pre-military 
training for her youth. In daily head- 
lines, that item would hold no meaning 
for a reader. In PATHFINDER, it is 
placed against its proper background of 
Similar movements in Italy, Germany, Rus- 
Sia. Seen in this perspective and focus 
the story became more than merely the 
passage of an obscure bill in the French 
legislature. It forged the latest link in 
the vital modern trend toward the pre- 
paring and training of citizens in an at- 
mosphere and expectation of war. 


SIGNIFICANCE :—Such a fact will affect 
not oniy world history but your own 
daily life. This is news you must under-~ 
stand for your own protection. PATH- 
FINDER giving such understanding is tru- 
ly an “insurance policy for $1.00 a year.” 
































Now, as you 
GO FORWARD 


IN THE FUTURE, as in the past, PATH- 
FINDER will continue to turn a spotlight 
from Page 3 onto trends and events in the 
news affecting your welfare. Here they 
will be brought into focus—given the 
background and perspective you will need 
in order to fully understand the news. 
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READERS WRITE 





Remedy 

I read your article on “The Smoke Nui- 
sance” in a recent issue of PATHFINDER 
and I am surprised that with all your 
knowledge you do not know how to over- 
come “The Smoke Nuisance.” I submit a 
sure remedy herewith; just elect the party 
that we had in office from 1928 to 1932 
and there will not be any smoke to injure 
anyone. All the stacks in Pennsylvania 
were minus smoke and millions of people 


were minus food. 
Edwin H. Herd 
Bath, Pa. 


In a Nutshell r 


Here is the New Deal in a nutshell: “It 
barks at the rich and bites the poor.” 
Stephen G. Priesser 
Albany, N. Y. 


A Plea 

There is one thing I believe should be 
stopped. That is the booing or cheering 
of our President ever time his picture is 
thrown upon the screen. The highest 
office of our nation certainly commands 
more dignity than is given it at the pres- 
ent time. I am not going to vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt, but I still respect, the office he 
holds. Our children should be taught 
some respect for their President at least. 

Myra Booth 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


{For reaction of the newsreel companies to audience 
reception of the candidates’ pictures, see page 11.—Ed.] 


“A Lucky Thing”? 

It’s a mighty lucky thing for Fr. Cough- 
lin that his very ugly crack was about 
President Roosevelt instead of Dictator 
Hitler or Premier Mussolini, or it would 
have been bullets from a firing squad at 
dawn for him if he had lived in either of 


those countries. Our tolerant and broad- ~* 


minded country is the only one I know 
of where a private citizen could so easily 
get away with such flagrant disrespect 
and gross insult to the immediate head 
of a government. 

Earl Braly 


Palestine, Texas. 


On the Other Hand 


Give Fr. Coughlin some praise. In your 
Oct. 10 issue you said he was rebuked. 
It looks to me as though the press re- 
joices when it can print something about 
Fr. Coughlin being rebuked. That certain 
priest also said Fr. Coughlin had done 
more perhaps than any other Catholic in 
the United States to prove the freedom 
of opinion which Catholics enjoy. The 
laborer and the farmer have no better 
friend than Fr. Coughlin. 

Lou Ernst 
Cincinnati, O. 


More on “Bible Mood” 


In your issue of October 10, there is a 
statement which says “Less than a dozen 
references to gloom and despair were ob- 
served” in the Bible. My study of the 
Bible shows it to be filled with gloom and 
despair even though the actual words 


“gloom” and “despair” may not have been 


used. There are mentions of slaying and 
war, pillage and burning, famine and pes- 
tilence from cover to cover. The teach- 





ing that all mankind is doomed to 
eternal torture in Hell with only t! 
escaping who accept the Christian f. 
is a claim to cause more gloom and 
spair than any other factor ever presen! 
to the intellect of man. 
H. C, Ervi 
West Monroe, La. 
On Violins 
I read an article in PATHFINDER 
Oct. 3 on “Stradivarius violins.’ Rece 
I rummaged in my attic and found a \ 
lin which has the following inscript 
on the inside paster: “Antonius Str: 
varius Creimonesis. Faciebat Anno 17 
Mrs. G. Willa: 
Cowlesville, N. Y. 


{According to the inscription in Mrs. Wil 
violin, the instrument was made in 1776. Ac« 
to the Encyclopedia Brittanica, Antonio Str: 
died in 1737.—Ed.] e 


Mr. Bullitt’s Travels 


Why does Uncle Sam want to meddl: 
European affairs? I thought he inten 
to remain neutral, but it looks as thoi 
he has started the trouble. He rece 
sent a Bullitt from Washington al! 
way to Moscow, and, not being satis! 
with that, he sent a Bullitt all the \ 
from Moscow to Paris. Both of th 
must be record shots; I was not aware 
strongest gun used in the World \ 
could hold up that distance. 

L. M. Durha: 
Ages, Ky. 
“Ugly Picture” 

Your editorial entitled “Ugly Pictu 
in the issue of October 10 is surely o 
sided. You are not favorable to man 
facturers hiring strike-breakers who m 
want jobs left by strikers and may 
defenders of loyal employees and mar 
facturers’ property. You should 
ashamed to uphold the picketing nuisa) 
which is driving out our manufacturi 
business, D. F. Holder 
Palmer, Mass. 


Teachers’ Oaths 
For the teacher who is loyal, the tea: 
ers’ oath is unnecessary; for the teach 
who is disloyal, it is useless. The d 


loyal will be most ready to take the oat 


and it will be in the nature of a prot: 
tion, because it will tend to disarm sus; 
cion. Benjamin C. Auten 
Carterville, Mo. 


The Idle 


In the October 10 issue one of yo 
New Deal contributors gleefully tells t! 


he reads of “vast improvements all dow 
the line.” These improvements are due ' 


the fact that billions of the taxpays 
money is taken out of the United Stat 
Treasury and handed to idle people 
spend. While this action may be nec: 
sary to prevent a lot of unemployed p« 
ple from starving to death, it simp 
means that we are trying to lift oursel\ 
by our boot-straps insofar as recovery 
concerned, Not until this vast army 
unemployed is given an opportunity 
earn a living will there be any perm 
nent improvement “all down the line.” 

C. K. Saue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE ISSUES 


Where the Parties Stand on Election Eve 


‘My candidate is a man of the peo- 
le. a friend of the people. He will 
see that everyone gets something, that 
no one is left empty handed 

“Let me solemnly advise you not to 
horses in the middle of a 
The man I advise you to vote 
faithful servant and 


” 


hange 

tream. 
has been a 

ill continue to be 

“We must turn out the men in office 
less we install a new administra- 

the country will be ruined, 
eople will starve, no one’s home will 
safe oe - 

Thus, the orators, from the faithful 

irty wheel horses in ward and coun- 
to the distinguished leaders of the 
ets, declaim their own virtues and 

r opponents’ vices. Regularly as 
tion Day nears, the barrage of 
ds is set off. The verbal smoke- 

een masking the becomes 

e intense as the principals surge 
the fore and the principles are 
hed to the background. 

‘ominally the personalities are, or 
supposed to be, embodiments of 
issues. The public sees, hears and 
ds much of Roosevelt and Landon, 
of Lemke, Thomas and Browder, 

i almost nothing at all of John W. 
en of the Socialist Labor Party and 
Leigh Colvin of the Prohibition 

rtv. And all too often sight is lost 

the principles which these person- 
lieS espouse. 

In the case of the two major parties, 
st impartial observers see a dispute 


issues 
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as to execution of details, the method 
of reaching what Republicans and 
Democrats consider the main objec- 
tives. 

The Democrats would place much 
of their relian¢e on the Federal gov- 
ernment, on a central authority han- 
dling problems formerly handled by 
the separate States. The Republicans 
are more inclined to uphold a doctrine 
of “States’ rights,” a reversal of his- 
toric policy. 

This disparity is evident from the 
opposing views in such fields as social 
security, wages and hours and relief. 
The Democrats would continue the 
present Social Security law with only 
minor changes. Republicans favor 
waiting for proposals of the States and 
eliminating the present system of 
State unemployment insurance aided 
by Federal funds. 

On wages and hours, Democrats ask 
a combination of State and Federal 
action, with a constitutional amend- 
ment if necessary; the Republicans 
would wait on State action with a con- 
stitutional amendment, if necessary, 
to give authority to the States. 

The Democrats support a Federally- 
aided work-program for relief. te- 
publicans urge State administration of 
relief with the projects divorced from 
public works. 

On other chief problems, the major 
party positions are as follows: 

G@ The Budget: Roosevelt declares 
the budget will be balanced “within a 
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An Important Campaign Subject: The Long-Debated Farm Problem 
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Pictures Inc 


The Work Program is One Issue 
year or two” increased in- 
come from present taxes. Landon 
promises a swift balancing through 
sharp cuts in administrative expendi- 
tures, 

@ Faves: Roosevelt asserts no in- 
creased taxes will be necessary. Lan- 
don would repeal the recently passed 
tax on corporate surpluses. 

q@ Tariffs: Both parties are super- 
ficially in general agreement on tariff 
schedules, but Landon disapproves of 
the Hull reciprocal trade pacts as they 
have been carried out. Democrats 
hold that the Republicans would re- 
turn to the reactionary Smoot-Hawley 
policy of protection. 


through 


@ Agriculture: Both parties favor 
crop insurance. Democrats would 


continue the policy of paying farmers 
to withhold lands from production by 
planting soil conserving crops. Lan- 
don would do away with restrictions 
on planting and give cash benefits to 
farmers to equalize the advantage 
given to industry by protective tariffs. 

G@ Collective Bargaining: Democrats 
call for the right of labor to organize 
into unions free from interference by 
employers. tepublicans, apparently 
differing little, say there should be no 
interference from any source. 

@ Foreign Affairs: No difference be- 
tween the two parties is stressed. The 
Republican platform calls for the col- 
lection of war debts and opposes Unit- 
ed States entry into the World Court. 

@ Currency: In a letter to the Re- 
publican convention, Landon advocat- 
ed a return to the gold standard as 
soon as possible. The Democrats, 
from the administration’s moves in 
the direction of world stabilization of 
currencies, are regarded as not con- 
sidering any immediate return to gold. 

Behind the party labels, of course, 
are the groups which support the par- 
ties and the groups’ natural tempering 
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and shaping of party principles. 
Staunchest supporters of the Repub- 
licans are those regarded as the con- 
servative interests: industrialists, peo- 
ple of means and property. Behind 
the Democrats are the so-called lib- 
erals, the traditionally Solid South, 
the more strongly organized political 
machines of many Northern cities and 
States, the labor organizations and, 
presumably, the relief workers. Many 
representatives of business and finance 
are supporting Roosevelt but the more 
powerful members of these groups are 
generally seen as backing Landon. 

Among the other parties in the race 
the Union Party has issued, through 
William Lemke, its presidential can- 
didate, a 15-point program. This in- 
cludes provision for the regulation of 
money and credit only by Congress, 
establishment of a central bank of is- 
sue, retirement of all Federal tax- 
exempt securities, drastic inheritance 
and income taxes, reasonable security 
for the aged and Federal refinancing 
of all farm and home-mortgage in- 
debtedness. The groups supporting 
this party are Father Charles E. 
Coughlin’s National Union for Social 
Justice, Gerald L. K. Smith’s Share- 
The-Wealth movement and the Town- 
send old-age pension organization. 

The Socialist party would place in 
the hands of the Federal government 
control of mines, railroads, power and 
other key industries. It urges greater 
unemployment relief; stress is laid on 
the rights of labor unions; the Supreme 
Court would not be permitted to de- 
clare social legislation unconstitution- 
al; farm tenancy would be abolished, 
co-operatives extended and stronger 
neutrality legislation demanded. The 
Socialists would depend heavily on in- 
come and profits taxes. 

The Communist party principles, in 
many respects, parallel the Socialist 
planks. A fundamental difference is 
in peace policy wherein the Com- 
munists favor co-operation with the 
League of Nations and Soviet Russia 
to strengthen “collective security” 
against Germany, Italy and Japan. 

These then, in brief, are the parties 
and the issues. But with the citing of 
them the wheel, as always, turns full 
circle. It revolves to the men who 
head their tickets. 

On November 3rd, some 42,000,000 
ballots probably will be cast for the 
men. Ringing in the voter’s ear will 
be the final campaign words, pictured 
in the mind’s eye will be the imprint 
of a personality. But as a lever is 
pulled or a cross is marked something 
else, perhaps not consciously sensed 
by the voter, will direct his choice. It 
is an intangible feeling stemming 
from the guiding principles of every 
man and every woman. It is the deep- 
rooted feeling which dictates an in- 
dividual’s views on morals, on religion 
or on government, a feeling which 
generally remains firm despite all the 
campaign oratory designed to in- 
fluence it. 

Which set of candidates stands on 
principles squaring most closely with 
the views of the majority of the vot- 
ers? The answer will soon be given. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





Candidates 


Last week after winding up cam- 
paign trips in which their paths criss- 
crossed through the central states and 
at one point found their special trains 
passing each other outside of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, President Roosevelt 
and Governor Landon pushed their 
campaigns east and west. Roosevelt’s 
drive included a_ whirlwind trip 
through New England. Landon sped 
to California. 

The paths of the candidates, around 
which there were many side lights, 
including a speech by former Presi- 
dent Hoover, were due to converge 





Pictures Inc. 
Herbert Hoover Launched an Attack 


again towards the campaign’s end as 
major addresses were planned for 
New York City. 

Moving into New England the Presi- 
dent motored rapidly through Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. He whirled 
through eight hours of campaigning 
from Providence, with huge’ crowds 
lining the route, spoke in Boston be- 
fore a throng of more than 125,000 
persons and delivered a major ad- 
dress in Worcester. In this speech he 
charged his opponents with seeking 
power to scale down taxes‘on the 
wealthy, said ability to pay would be 
his guide and said “we must choose 
between democracy in taxation and 
special privilege in taxation.” It was 
estimated that he was seen by more 
than 1,500,000 persons in the day’s 
campaigning. 

In his previous tour before going 
into New England, the President had 
traveled 5,000 miles and entered 12 
states in 10 days. During this trip one 
of his most important speeches was 
made at Chicago, where he was greet- 
ed by a parade of about 150,000. In 
this city Roosevelt declared his admin- 
istration had rescued rather than hurt 
business and said that some of the 
business interests that benefited “for- 
get how sick they were.” 








In Michigan the President sy: 
with Bishop Michael J. Gallaghe: 
supporter of his and superior of Fat! 
Coughlin. At Detroit he urged a: 
mobile manufacturers and indust: 
ists to make plans for increasing 
annual earnings of employees. 

In Ohio, Roosevelt made s¢ 
speeches, praising the work rel 
program, hailing recovery, pledg 
that the New Deal would continue 
plan for the nation’s “future security 
At Cleveland he charged Wall Str: 


with using money of corporati 
stockholders to finance propagan 


against his re-election. 

Landon’s decision to go to Califor: 
was sudden. It was announced 
Topeka after the end of his eight d 
tour into the central states, which h 
been concentrated largely upon I) 
nois, Ohio and Michigan. At Gra 
Rapids, he assailed New Deal spen 
ing, declaring that “under this admi 
istration we have made the poor 
record of our history in recoveri 
from hard times.” 

In Illinois, replying to the Pre: 
dent’s Chicago speech, Landon sa 
Roosevelt was giving “lip service” { 
the system of free enterprise. 

Landon’s trip to the West Coast a 
peared mainly aimed at the 22 el 
toral votes of California, previous! 
conceded by most impartial observe! 
to Roosevelt. The Governor’s acti 
was believed prompted, at least i: 
part by the support thrown him i 
California by Townsend. On his wa 
to the coast Landon made one sched 
uled speech at Albuquerque, Ne 
Mexico, where he urged support « 
his ticket to defeat regimentatio 
which he said was being fostered b 
Roosevelt. On the basis of quotation 
attributed to James Roosevelt, t! 
President’s son, Landon in a stateme! 
asked Roosevelt whether he woul 
approve a constitutional amendmen 
to make the NRA legal. 

At Los Angeles Landon got a mixe: 
reception. Confetti was showere 
down upon him and he was cheere: 
but the cheers were matched by bo: 
as he rode through the streets. 

In his speech Landon charged tha 
Roosevelt had tried to bring disreput: 
upon the Supreme Court and said tha 
re-election of the President would b: 
taken as an indorsement of planne: 
economy and abandonment of the fre: 
system. He made what were regarde: 
as gestures toward both William Ran 
dolph Hearst and the Townsend mov: 
ment by condemning recent Congres 
sional investigations involving Hears 
and Townsend. 

While the presidential candidat« 
were thus busy, the vice-presidentia 
candidates also got in licks last week 
Vice President John N. Garner, in hi: 
only address of the campaign, a radi 
speech from Uvalde, Texas, asserted 
that the election of Roosevelt was th: 
“safest thing that could happen to this 
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untry.” The very active opposing 
ndidate, Colonel Knox, conferred 
th Landon and forecast victory. 
Among the other party candidates, 
lliam Lemke continued his cam- 
sning: Norman Thomas, asked 
rkers to support him but saw vic- 
, for Roosevelt; and Earl Brow- 
Communist nominee, again en- 
itered trouble at Terre Haute as 
ind tomatoes were thrown at 
ind a crowd barred his entrance 
the broadcasting studio. 
ee 


Supporters 


While the candidates in the cam- 
n took their bows in the center 
of the three-ringed political show 
veek, activity in the side rings 
o less swiftly-paced and dazzling 

he public eye. 

1 statistics-juggling act, rival 
ty managers claimed votes which, 
ided together, would about double 
size of the present eleetoral col- 


‘thers on the scene included former 

idential candidates, cabinet offi- 
;, Senators, Representatives, labor 
lers and prominent laymen. 

In the whirling changes of scene, 
public managed to catch at best 
slimpses of the men and frag- 
ts of the arguments. John W. 
s, Democratic presidential nomi- 
in 1924, joined the Republican at- 
; on Roosevelt, fighting shoulder 
shoulder with former President 
ver and Alfred E. Smith, Demo- 

itic standard bearer of 1928. Henry 

rd announced his support of Lan- 

1 as did Amos R. Pinchot, described 
liberal. 

Hoover, in an address at Philadel- 
1, accused the Roosevelt adminis- 
n of “juggling” its financial re- 
ts to make expenditures “look less 

they are.”~ This, he charged, 
“pernicious deceit.” 

cretary of the Treasury Morgen- 

iu Snapped back at the former Pres- 


nt that the government has no 
ible budget or system of double 


] 

‘kkeeping and totally denied Hoo- 
’s assertions. 

In another affray, Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg (R.) of Michigan de- 
red he had in effect been “banned” 
m the radio. The Senator went on 

ir in what was termed a political 
bate. with a phonograph recording 
portions of President Roosevelt’s 

2 speeches as his opponent. In the 

idle of the broadcast he was cut off 
in a score of stations as officials of 
1¢ Columbia Broadcasting System de- 
ded he was breaking a company rule 
y using recorded material over a 
ilion-wide hookup. 
Vandenberg charged “censorship.” 
imes A. Farley, Democratic cam- 
ign manager, described the broad- 
st as “a dirty, political trick” and 
1e that deserved to be halted. 
Also in the Democratic array was 
secretary of State Hull who twice at- 
tacked Landon for the candidate’s 
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censure of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. He charged Landon with “wild 
misrepresentation ...of the _ pro- 
gram.” 

Others appearing for the Democrats 
were Secretary of Interior Ickes who 
assailed Pinchot’s endorsement of 
Landon: James P. Warburg, former 
economic adviser to Roosevelt who 
broke with the administration but 
who announced he was returning to 
the Roosevelt fold; Senator Joseph F. 
Guffey of Pennsylvania who listed 
$338,000 in gifts by the du Pont family 
to the Republican party, and Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace. 

To top off another week of the big 
show with a touch of humor, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, wife of the President, re- 
vealed that she had been inadvertent- 
ly solicited by mail to contribute to 
the Republican campaign fund. 

————_- oe —____. 
Labor 


Within the ranks of labor one of the 
most bitter opponents of John L. 
Lewis, head of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, is William (Big 
Bill) Hutcheson, president of the Unit- 
ed Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

Differences between the men, which 
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Admiral Wiley Anticipates WestCoast Peace 


resulted in a fist fight at the last con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., were largely 
bound around the craft versus indus- 
trial union dispute. The men, how- 
ever, are also adversaries in the po- 
litical field, Lewis driving for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and Hutcheson, chair- 
man of the Republican Labor Cam- 
paign Committee, accompanying Lan- 
don on his trips. 

Last August the insistence of Hutche- 
son, head of a union of 300,000 mem- 
bers, was a large factor in prompting 
the executive council of the A. F. of L. 
to suspend unions affiliated with the 
C. I. O. From that executive council, 
in which he had been a powerful fig- 
ure, Hutcheson resigned last week. 

Behind his resignation were report- 
ed to be two reasons, The first was 











the tenor of the customary report by 
the A. F. of L. on the attitude of can- 
didates toward questions concerning 
labor. The second was said to be the 
spirit of compromise which some 
members of the executive council were 
manifesting toward Lewis. 

rhe A. F. of L. report on candidates 
contained no voting recommendations 
or endorsements to 33,000 local unions 
and 110 national and international 
unions to whom it was distributed. 
The question was left to the individual 
unions with the traditional admoni- 
tion to “stand faithfully by our friends 
and elect them” and to “oppose our 
enemies and defeat them.” 

In comparing records of candidates, 
however, acts of Roosevelt as Gover- 
nor and President were set forth as 


entirely favorable to labor. In the 
case of Landon only excerpts from 
public utterances were given. Accord- 


ing to reports, Hutcheson did not like 
this. 

Hutcheson’s resignation from the 
council was regarded as an aid toward 
possibility of establishment of better 
relations between A. F. of L. and C. L 
O. representatives. Both sides last 
week were under pressure of the ap- 
proaching federation convention, re- 
garded as deadline for establishment 
of peace. Lewis continuing to hold 
that suspensions be lifted before ne- 
gotiations could begin, called a meet- 
ing of the C. I. O. for November 9. 
Some of his fellow C. I. O. members 
were reported opposed to this date as 
too close to the convention, thus per- 
mitting little time for peace negotia- 
tions. 

The meeting of the C. I. O. on No- 
vember 9 was scheduled, in addition 
to discussion of the internal fight, to 
take up with the steel organizing com- 
mittee measures for intensification of 
the drive for unionization of steel 
workers. 

As in the factional conflict in labor, 
so in the conflict of shipowners and 
maritime unions on the West Coast, 
time was an important factor last 
week. The Federal Maritime Com- 
mission took steps to enforce an in- 
definite truce pending an investiga- 
tion. Maritime union heads, however, 
protested the commission action in a 
telegram to President Roosevelt say- 
ing the commission was exceeding its 
authority and that its actions consti- 
tuted a “threat.” Union heads also 
asked a referendum of members on a 
possible strike call. Admiral H. J. 
Wiley, commission chairman, said he 


was “not excited” by threat of a 
strike. “I think we are going to get 


peace,” he said. 





Poison Mystery 


Nine months ago, in a public square 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., a wealthy 73- 
year-old New York lawyer clutched at 
his chest, slumped to the pavement 
and died. A few days later the body 
of Lawrence W. Churchill was cremat- 
ed. His childless widow and their 
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Korean butler, Chang Soo Lee, closed 
the Churchill winter home and return- 
ed north. 

In her 14-room home in a fashion- 
able section of White Plains, N. Y., 
the widow lived alone except for the 
butler who had been in the Churchill 
employ for eight years. 

Last June, George Reeves, retired 
Indianapolis merchant, and his wife, 
Louise, a niece of Mrs. Churchill, went 
to live in the White Plains home. Soon 
they complained to Mrs. Churchill that 
the butler apparently resented their 
presence. Mrs. Churchill said they 
must be mistaken, that she had every 
confidence in Lee. : 

Beginning in August, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reeves became ill with severe stomach 
pains at frequent intervals. Doctors 
were unable to diagnose the illness. 
Two weeks ago the man and woman, 
suffering from lead poisoning, were 
taken to a hospital in a critical con- 
dition. 

Last week authorities in several 
places were working on the mystery. 
In White Plains, Chang Soo Lee was 
under arrest. Detectives roamed the 
winding alleys of New York’s China- 
town seeking a reputed Oriental sweet- 
heart of Lee. At St. Petersburg offi- 
cials were preparing to exhume the 
ashes of Mr. Churchill in search of 
poison traces. 

Lee admitted he had bought poison 
but said it was to kill squirrels. Police 
asserted he had introduced sugar of 
lead into the food and toothpaste of 
Mr. and Mrs. Reeves. His motive, they 
said, was the belief that he would be 
the sole beneficiary of Mrs. Churchill’s 
will if Mr. and Mrs. Reeves were out 
of the way. 
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Era Opens 


Against a background of typhons 
and newspaper reporters in the last 
laps of a race around the world, the 
era of commercial aviation in the Pa- 
cific was formally opened last week. 

Amid the bickerings of two men and 
a woman journalist as to just what 
constituted a flight by an established 
commercial airline, a record for com- 
mercial airline travel was broken by 
one of the men. 

H. R. Ekins of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers arrived at his starting 
place in New York City after a globe- 
girdling trip of 25,654 miles in 18 days 
and 14 hours. Ekins, who had started 
on the zeppelin Hindenberg with 
Dorothy Kilgallen of the New York 
Journal and Leo Kieran of the New 
York Times, left his rivals some 10,000 
miles behind in Manila, waiting for 
the take off of the China Clipper. 

By traveling on the Hawaii Clipper, 
on which he was the only non-crew 
member, Ekins managed to beat out a 
typhoon. The storm several times 
forced Capt. Ralph A. Dahlstrom of 
the China Clipper to turn back to one 
of the four fueling spots on the way 
from San Francisco to Manila and then 
to delay taking off on the return trip. 
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Still another clipper ship, the Philip- 
pine Clipper, carrying Juan Trippe, 
president of Pan American Airways, 
and seven other American business 
executives, made its own contribution 
to the launching of commercial flights 
over the Pacific. The Philippine Clip- 
per was declared by Trippe to be the 
flying boat having the honor of inaugu- 
rating the commercial service. 

He said that six 40-ton clippers, 
about twice the size of the present 
Clippers, will be flying the Pacific 
within two years. Although he did 
not say so, it is expected that the an- 
nounced schedule of flying rates will 
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Dahlstrom Had a Tphoon to Deal With 


prevent the air route being one much 
traversed by the average traveler. The 
plane fare from San Francisco to 
Manila was set at $799 one way and 
$1,438.20 round trip. 


High Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, again a storm center because 
of its refusal the week before to re- 
hear New York State’s law regulating 
minimum wages for workers last week 
handed down another set of answers 
to petitions for reviews of legislation. 

While labor leaders declared the 
court was not alive to public senti- 
ment for protection of workingmen, 
the nine justices gave additional re- 
plies in which their refusals made 
more news than their approvals. 

In three suits attacking New Deal 
laws, the court refused to hear the 
cases. The justices, without comment, 
denied the appeal of a New York 
stockbroker which was designed to 
test the constitutionality of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933. The two other 
actions were filed by the Texas Utility 
Co. and the Alabama Power Co. Both 
companies attacked the use of govern- 
ment money to build publicly-owned 
power plants. 

In the latter cases, the court’s re- 
fusal was not considered significant 
inasmuch as it had already agreed to 
hear a Similar suit by the Duke Power 
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Co. Attention centered on the brok: 
J. Edward Jones, because he was { 
man -who won a technical victory o 
the Securities and Exchange Comn 
sion in the Supreme Court last Ap: 

After issuing the second set of for 
orders for the session, the court s: 
tled down to a week of hearing arg 
ments before taking its custon 
two-weeks recess. 

Meanwhile, governmental can 
dates, diverted only momentarily fr: 
the campaign, trained their sights 
November 9 as the most likely date f 
the court to hand down the first opi 
ions on cases argued before it. 





Lake Tragedy 


The investigators said briefly a 
formally: “We have come to the co 
clusion that the ship sank due to hea 
seas and shifting of the sand cargo | 
the port side.” 

That was the official report. Th 
and the bare recital that 18 men a: 
a woman lost their lives last wes 
when the Canadian ship Sand Me: 
chant foundered in Lake Erie. 

What the report did not tell was th: 
grim struggle of 25 crew members an 
the wife of the first mate to stay aflo: 
while waves choked them and a fifty 
mile gale whipped the waters of th 
treacherous lake. 

At 10 p. m. the ship, carrying 3,00! 
tons of sand toward Cleveland fron 
Ontario, began to wallow in the trough 
of 12-foot waves. Rain which had 
been falling lightly began to beal 
down. A strong wind mounted to gal 
force. The boat began to list. Then 
Suddenly, it dipped. There was bare 
ly time to light torn up sheets as dis 
tress flares before the vessel turned 
over and dumped the lifeboats. 

Some of the seamen and the woman 
went under immediately. The others 
clutched overturned lifeboats. Through 
the long night, the lights of ships pass 
ing half a mile away could be seen 
The men clung despairingly to the 
keels of the small boats. Then numbed 
hands began to lose their grips and 
one by one, the sailors slipped be 
neath the waves. 

At dawn, Capt. Graham MacLelland 
looked about him. Of the 26 person: 
who had been on board, only eight 
were left. 7 


At 7:30 a. m., only seven 
Half an hour later came rescue as the 
survivors were espied by the crews 
of two freighters. 


AMERICANA 


Railduggery: Walter N. Todd, re- 
ceiver of the Pittsburgh and Susque- 
hanna Railroad, reported a tale of 
villainy to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington last week. 
Somebody, said Todd, had stolen sev- 
eral hundred yards of the railroad, 
had dug up all the ties as well, and 
had left the road at loose ends. The 
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‘CC authorized the P. and S. to go 
out of business. we 
Three Cheers: Dr. W. R. Singleton of 
‘he Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ent Station has developed “patriotic 
rn.” He pollinated one part of the 
silks on the white stock from a red- 
-erneled plant, pollinated the second 
ith blue and the third with white. 


Result: red, white and blue ears of 
orn, 
. * . 
Worry: When Frank Palmentere, 


New York City taxicab driver, drop- 
ed a passenger at the end of a 35- 
ent ride, he was handed a bill and 
ld to keep the change. After the 
issenger had disappeared, Frank saw 
had a $5 bill. Worried, he asked 
lice to keep the bill, saying his fare 
suldn’t have meant it.” The oflicers 
uld have none of it and Frank is 
till worrying. 


7 * - 
Fashion: On the streets of Perry, 
Y., appeared “Socks,” a Boston 


ldog owned by Car] Neel. Passers- 
stared as the amiably-trotting dog 
seen to have red, manicured toe- 
Neel, who dyed them, said “it 
set a new canine fashion.” 
‘ - * 
\ffection: Mrs. L. Brunnett, of Dal- 
Texas, widow, did not get the 
100 for which she sued Karl W. 
vedorn, a suitor. Hagedorn once 
sged her affectionately and broke 
of her ribs. Mrs. Brunnett insist- 
this was not romance but aggravat- 
issault. 


Rah! Rah!: New York City’s Times 
juare is undoubtedly one of the 
st congested sections in the world. 
ice, the city’s Mayor and Police 
nmissioner were somewhat aston- 
hed at a request of a group of North 
Carolina University students. The 
suths, in the city to attend a football 
ie, wanted to know if it would be 
ll! right for them to hold a pep rally 
d build a bonfire in Times Square. 
Birds of a Feather: Thirty-eight 
stunned when they rode over 
Niagara Falls, have just been nursed 
ick to health by William “Red” Hill. 
veral years ago Hill went down the 
$-foot falls in a barrel. 
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Kisses: What did the Republican 
didate for governor of Florida say 

f the Democratic candidate? E. E. 
Callaway, G. O. P. nominee, said his 
pponent, Fred P. Cone, had been try- 
g to kiss all the women in the State 

nd that his kisses were “flat.” He 
idded: “If he will kiss enough of them 
[ will beat him by 100,000 votes, for 
everyone he kisses will vote for me.” 


. . * 


Coals to Newcastle: The 
Why he could sell iceboxes in Alaska” 
ised to be considered a tribute to one 
who could perform a difficult task 
with ease. But a check of the 2,000 
families in Juneau, Alaska, showed 
that the city had more than 1,000 elec- 

tric refrigerators, more per 1,000 fami- 

lies than any other city in the world. 
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Belgium Neutral 


By the Treaty of London, April 19, 
1839, nine years after a national con- 
gress proclaimed Belgium an_ inde- 
pendent state, six leading European 
powers guaranteed that former part of 
the Low Countries separation from the 
Netherlands and _ strict neutrality. 
Further, the six powers—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia 
and the Netherlands, pledged to inter- 
vene if either of the signatories vio- 
lated Belgian territory. 

On August 4, 1914, Germany brush- 
ed aside that treaty as a “scrap of 
paper,” declared war on little Belgium 
and the next day her armies stormed 
the forts of Liege. Then Belgium be- 
came the bloody battle-ground for 
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International 


King Leopold (with his sons) wants no 
more entangling alliances. 


much of the world war that followed. 

After the defeat of the German 
armies in November, 1918, the victori- 
ous Allies marched into the Rhine- 
land and the Treaty of Versailles 
ceded Belgium three cantons from 
Germany, adding 382 square miles and 
64,500 inhabitants to the kingdom. 

But after the World war there was 
born Europe’s complicated system of 
military alliances to insure against a 
recurrence of 1914. As early as 1920 
a Franco-Belgian pact of mutual as 
sistance was signed. This was follow- 
ed by other agreements for collective 
security, culminating in 1925 in the 
Locarno treaty, signed by Germany, 
Italy, France, England and Belgium 
framed principally to keep the peace 
in Europe and especially to forestall 
any new move of Germany to the west- 
ward. There was also collective se- 
curity based on the theory that the 
League of Nations would enforce 
peace under Articles X and XVI of 
its Covenant. 

Then League sanctions against Ital- 
ian aggression in Ethiopia failed. The 
Locarno pact was repudiated with 





German re-armament of the Rhine- 
land. A new Germany arose, more 
military-minded than that under Kais- 
er Wilhelm. All Europe rearmed on 
an unprecedented scale. France and 
Russia concluded a treaty of mutual 
assistance, and Russia and Germany 
were talking wildly about fighting. 
Under present alliances Belgium might 
once more become a theater of war. 

Last week, in one of the most im- 
portant diplomatic developments in 
Europe’s recent history, Belgium mov- 
ed to cut herself adrift from those al- 
liances and return to pre-war neu- 
trality. Addressing the cabinet coun- 
cil, 35-year-old King Leopold III de- 
clared: 

“Our geographic position forces us 
to maintain a military organization 
capable of preventing any of our 
neighbors from crossing our territory 
to attack another country. Alliances, 
even defensive ones, would not serve 
us, because prompt as it might be, 
aid could not reach us before the 
first shock of the invader. We must 
henceforth pursue an exclusively Bel- 
gian policy directed resolutely toward 
withdrawing our nation from the 
quarrels of our neighbors.” 

Paris and London were stirred. Ber- 
lin rejoiced. Moscow was gloomy. 
France and England wanted to know 
what was the Belgian position in re- 
gard to the present Locarno pact— 
what role she would play in the future 
of the League as well as in the pro- 
posed new Locarno and other peace 
moves. Russia expressed the belief 
Belgian neutrality declarations meant 
a vital thrust at the French defense 
system and a decided victory for Ger- 
man and Italian diplomacy. In Ber- 
lin, they simply reiterated the com- 
mon Saying that in the long run every- 
thing comes Hitler’s way. 

The end of the week saw the Old 
World powers still somewhat puzzled 
by King Leopold’s move, although 
from Brussels there came assurances 
that, for the present at least, Belgium 
had no intention of ending the military 
accord with France or of quitting the 
Locarno line-up. The youthful mon- 
arch’s declaration, it was said, repre- 
sented a general long-range policy for 
the future. 

Meanwhile, Parliament was asked 
for an additional $100,000,000 to in- 
crease Belgium’s defenses. Prolonga- 
tion of the military service term was 
decided on, together with a general 
reorganization of the army, all pat- 
terned after Belgium’s pre-war neu- 
trality plan, but on a much greater and 
more thoroughly developed scheme. 


Venice Quake 


In 1902,'the great bell tower of St. 
Mark’s in Venice collapsed with an 
ear-shattering crash into the broad 
Cathedral Square, carrying with it a 
part of the collonaded Libraria del 























Vecchio and throwing the city into a 
panic. 

Last week old-time inhabitants of 
Venice had memory of this catas- 
trophe vividly in mind when they 
were awakened all over the city by the 
sound of falling brick. Rushing out 
onto narrow foot walks and twisting 
alleys, they swarmed into crowded 
gondolas to flee toward the five-mile- 
long lagoon which is Venice’s eastern 
outpost in the Adriatic. At dawn, 
they returned to their homes to find 
only the chimneys damaged. 

Elsewhere, Italians did not escape 
so lightly. To the northward, for a 
distance of 125 miles, the shocks were 
more severe, and were felt as far as 
Austria and Yugoslavia. In the Car- 
nia region, thousands refused to go 
to church on the following day, be- 
lieving that buildings might have been 
weakened by the severe quakes. 





King, Mrs. Simpson 


A single line among the posted no- 
tices of the County Court office in 
Ipswich, England, sent millions of 
Americans last fortnight to their daily 
papers for the most discussed story to 
come out of the British Isles since the 
death of King George last January. 

It was a simple announcement of 
the fact that Mrs. Wallis Warfield 
Simpson was suing her husband, 
Ernest, a shipping broker, for divorce 
on grounds of misconduct. 

Researchers got busy to ascertain 
that the decree would leave the 40- 
year-old former Baltimore and New 
York society woman, who has been 
the almost constant companion of the 
King since the start of his vacation 
cruise last August, free to contract a 
morganatic marriage with England’s 
sovereign. (In a morganatic marriage 
the wife does not acquire the rank 
of the husband, nor do the children. 
History offered at least one precedent.) 
In 1785, George IV, then Prince of 
Wales, was secretly married by a 
member of the English clergy to Mary 
Anne Fitzherbert, a widow six years 
his senior, although he later took the 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick as his 
queen. 

One example was enough. Three 
days after posting of the notice, Amer- 
ican newspaper headlines blazoned: 
“KING TO MARRY MRS. SIMPSON.” 

In England, all but a small fraction 
of the population were ignorant of the 
suit, since the British press has rigor- 
ously censored itself to avoid all joint 
mention of Edward and his friend of 
three years standing. 

Two exceptions were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, head of the 
Church of England, and Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin. Constituting 
themselves an unofficial committee of 
two, they went to Buckingham Palace, 
but not to caution the King against a 
morganatic marriage, which most in- 
formed Britons consider extremely 
improbable. 

Instead, they asked him to exercise 
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greater discretion in his relations with 
Mrs. Simpson. At the conclusion of 
a short audience, however, their dis- 
comfiture made it clear that Edward, 
in plain Anglo-Saxon, had told them 
to mind their own business. 

Shortly afterward came an announce- 
ment to the effect that Mrs. Simpson, 
while her new apartment was being 
readied at fashionable Cumberland 
Terrace, was among the royal guests 
at Fort Belvedere, 35 miles from Lon- 
don, where the monarch relaxes from 
state duties. 

On the eve of departure for a week’s 
hunting holiday, Edward read a col- 
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Mrs. Simpson’s Place: 16 Cumberland 
Terrace, Regent Park. 


lection of American press accounts 
dealing with the “Simpson case.” 
Copies were also filed with Scotland 
Yard and the British Foreign Office. 

Some observers held the opinion 
that the British Government might 
make formal protest against promi- 
nence given the affair by newspapers 
abroad. Until then, the last word is 
with the King, who has told his 
friends, “If anyone wants to talk about 
my association with Mrs. Simpson, 
I’ll give them plenty of chance.” 





India Riots 


Hardly had Great Britain ended by 
force a long strike with resulting riot- 
ing and bloodshed in Palestine when 
she found trouble on her hands in 
another quarter. 

In Bombay, India, last week British 
troops were called out to suppress 
mass rioting between Hindus and Mos- 
lems. The trouble started over con- 
struction of a Hindu place of wor- 
ship near a Moslem mosque. In four 
days of street fighting with guns, 
knives, sticks, stones and bottles there 
was a toll of more than 50 dead and 
nearly 500 injured. 

The rapid spread of arson and loot- 
ing in the Donori area caused Lord 
Brabourne, Governor of Bombay Prov- 








ince, to use troops to end the viole: 
and patrol the streets to maint 
order. 

Subsequent Hindu-Moslem peace 
gotiations failed despite the str: 
ous efforts of the Governor, who \ 
especially anxious to prevent 
spread of the feud to other parts of | 
province or to any of the other 
provinces under British rule. 


Blum’s Troubles 


In France the Popular Front, a pol 
ical coalition government, came i: 
power after the elections last May. 
includes Socialists, Radical-Sociali 
and Communists. As its head, P 
mier Leon Blum, veteran Socialist, | 
had a hard time keeping the vari 
elements satisfied. The Leftists h: 
called strikes and promoted disord: 
while the Rightists have bickered b 
terly. Near showdowns have bi 
frequent. 

Last week, following the Commun 
propaganda tour of Alsace-Lorrai 
which almost had international c 
plications, there was greater fear tl 
ever of a break-up of the Popu 
Front government. The eve of 
annual congress of the Radical-Soci 
ist party at Biarritz found so: 
Frenchmen hoping and others feari 
the congress would decide to cut lo: 
from the Popular Front because of d 
cord with the Communists, and th 
destroy the Blum government. 

The Premier tried to eliminate th 
immediate possibility by attending 
big Radical-Socialist demonstration 
Orleans a few days before the co: 
gress. In a speech that raised issu: 
above party politics he ordered h 
right wing to stay in line. 

Warning that a break in his gover! 
ment might lead to the overthrow « 
French democracy, Blum declared 
split would force him to resign imm: 
diately. The result, he said, wou! 
lead to dissolution of the Chamber « 
Deputies and new elections, becaus 
no majority other than the Popula 
Front was possible in the prese 
Chamber. 

After stating he was confident th 
Popular Front would endure and con 
plete the reform work for which 
had been elected, Blum answer 
those critics of his government callin 
for the ditching of the Communist elk 
ment by saying: “If one of the partic 
withdraws its confidence or if w 
cannot maintain a community of ac 
tion necessary to hold the Popula 
Front together, there would be a ne\ 
situation and that situation woul 
necessarily have a new government 

The Communists pleaded for prese! 
vation of the present coalition, deni: 
the French Communist Party was tak 
ing orders from Moscow, and sent 
memorial to the Radical-Socialist Pa 
ty president, former Premier Edouar: 
Daladier, protesting their loyalty t 
the Popular Front. 





Meanwhile, as violence and a new 
tide of strikes threatened, the govern- 
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ment took its first step toward wiping 
ut private profit in the manufacture 
farms. Air Minister Pierre Cot an- 
xunced immediate nationalization of 
il factories producing airplanes and 
.ecessories for national defense. 
$$ oe o—_—_— 


Nazi Business 


\dolph Hitler long has been pl#gued 
with the idea that he must clothe Ger- 
in backs, fill German stomachs, and 
m German soldiers with the prod- 
ts of German farms, mines, and in- 
lustries. In a Reich shorn of colonies 
nd raw materials by the war, this 
is proved an elusive goal. 
lo reach it, Hitler has tried and dis- 
irded three economic advisers since 
33. Last week, as der Fuehrer em- 
irked on a new and ambitious four- 
ir economic program, the fourth, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, was relegated to 
his more proper province of interna- 
onal currency juggling. To regulate 
German business in all fields, and Ger- 
in economic life in general, Hitler 
ppointed 43-year-old Hermann Goer- 


\s to how Goering, Prime Minister 
Prussia, might finally capture the 
onomic will o’ the wisp of German 
elf-sufficiency, party leader Rudolph 
Hess had made a vivid suggestion at a 
ivarian political meeting the week 
efore. He said: “We are ready to 
it a little less fat, a little less pork, 
id fewer eggs (all imported by Ger- 
iny). We know that the foreign ex- 
hange we save thereby goes to bene- 
fit our armaments. The slogan still 
holds good today—Cannon instead of 
tter!” 


Neutrality Front 


\ 1,700-ton tramp steamer, the Nor- 

egian vessel Bjoernoey, last week 

is Slowly nosing its way through the 

iters of the North Sea, en route to 
Spain. In its hold were crates of mu- 

tions bearing Russian labels. Some- 
where before it lay the possibility of 
uropean war. 

Soviet patience had reached the end 
f its rope. For three months, the 
Kremlin had stood silently by while 

iscist nations had smuggled muni- 

ns through Portugal to blast the 
use of Communism in Spain in 
overt violation of the international 
cutrality agreement. 

Charges by Russia against the three 
ilprits, Germany, Italy and Portugal, 
resented to the Non-Intervention 
Committee in London, promptly had 
been brought to nought by adjourn- 
ent of that body. 

The proposal of Moseiyevitch Kagan, 
Soviet representative, that either the 
British or French fleet, or both, should 
blockade Portuguese ports against in- 
ervention, had been ignored as being 
utside the jurisdiction of the com- 
littee, 

From Moscow to London had gone 
[van Maisky, Ambassador to England, 
to receive still another anti-Russian 
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snub. When he asked that the com- 
mittee be re-convened immediately to 
consider the joint Spanish and Soviet 
grievances, Lord Plymouth, chairman, 
refused the request on the grounds 
that Portugal had as yet made no 
formal reply to Russian accusations. 

From Russia finally came a long 
pent-up reaction. The ‘Kremlin re- 
moved its ban on expressions of opin- 
ion about the Spanish war, and on the 
following day, more than 1,000,000 fac- 
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Ivan Naisky Will Politely Annoy 


tory hands presented resolutions to 
Moscow newspapers, calling for Rus- 
sian repudiation of the neutrality 
agreement. 

Reports from Moscow grew increas 
ingly insistent that the government 
would withdraw from the neutrality 
front to take direct and possibly mili 


tary action. Germany has already 
stated that such withdrawal would 
end obligations of the Reich to the 


non-intervention group. 

While observers pondered the pic- 
ture of a Russian snowball rolling 
downhill into a war of important 
European powers over the issues in 
Spain, the only positive indication of 
the Kremlin’s future action was the 
vessel Bjoernoey, which left a Rus- 
sian port under a Norwegian skipper. 
Until Moscow takes formal steps, Am- 
bassador Ivan Maisky will politely an- 
noy worried and protesting parlia- 
mentarians in London with the expla- 
nation: “She is a Norwegian ship . 
We have no power ... So sorry.” 


Advance on Madrid 


When the Spanish rebellion broke 
out last July it was predicted that it 
would be a long and bloody struggle. 
Today the struggle still continues, 
bitter and intense, but the end appar- 
ently is in sight. 

Despite their courageous fighting, 








the untrained government militiamen 
have failed to halt the Fascist steam- 
roller of well-trained regulars and 
Moors. With practically all of Spain 
in their possession, the Rebels con- 
tinue their slow but sure march on 
Madrid. 

Last week, the 14th of the prolonged 
strife, the Rebels made decided gains 
in the Madrid area. Many important 
cities were taken and vital railroad 
lines cut. 

The spearhead of the Fascist attack 
on the capital centered in the vicinity 
of Casarrubuelos. Hammering along 


two highways leading into Madrid, 
one motorized column rolled from 


Illescas, forcing the retreating Loyal- 
ist forces back on Torrejon de la Cal- 
zada, only 16 miles from the encircled 
city. Another column marched up the 
road from Maqueda to take El Alamo, 
only four miles from Navalearnero, 
while still another took Robledo de 
Chavela, with Escorial as its immedi- 
ate objective. 

Rebel leaders generally were jubi- 
lant and General Emilio Mola, at the 
head of one of the columns, declared 
in a radio broadcast that his troops 
would be in Madrid “within a few 
days.” At Valladolid there was further 
evidence that the Rebels believed the 
enemy had been licked. Here more 
than 20,000 persons, including soldiers, 
nurses and Rebel leaders, turned out 
in gay mood to see a bullfight. 

In sorely pressed Madrid, almost 
completely surrounded and _ isolated 
from the outside world, government 
defenders mobilized a “taxicab army,” 
similar to that used by the French in 
the World war, and continued hasty 
preparations for the defense of the 
city. 

Hard-boiled Socialist Premier Fran- 
cisco Largo Caballero was placed in 
supreme command of the govern- 
ment’s military forces, while Julio Al- 
varez del Vayo was made “general 
commissioner of war.” Every avail- 
able man and boy able to fire a rifle 
was pressed into service as the gov- 
ernment used all possible resources 
in a last effort to stem the Fascist 
advance. New and stricter regula- 
tions were clamped on to conserve 
food, fuel and other resources. 

Meantime, President Manuel Azana 
of Spain arrived in Barcelona from 
Madrid accompanied by three cabinet 
members. As the insurgent armies 
pressed closer to the capital, reports 
said other government leaders had 
made preparations to flee. 

An official report issued upon Aza- 
na’s arrival in the coastal city said 
“the President has come to Barcelona 
to show his gratitude for the valiant 
fight which Catalonia is making on 
behalf of liberty.” While it was an- 
nounced the President’s visit would 
be for an indefinite period, authorities 
in Barcelona would not confirm re- 
ports that his arrival was the first 
step in the transfer of his government 
from Fascist-stormed Madrid to that 
city. 
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Age 

From time to time, the public reads 
stories of men and women who live 
to remarkable ages. These individ- 
uals are variously reported to be any- 
where from 115 to 150 years old. <Ac- 
tually, however, it is more than likely 
that their longevity is greatly exag- 
gerated. 

This fact received support last week 
in figures revealed by The New York 
Times. Insurance actuaries (the men 
who compute averages and risks for 
insurance companies) were found to 
view all old-age claims with doubt 
because almost every such story has 
been disproved after a search of the 
records. In some cases, ages have 
been mistaken by as much as 30 or 
40 years. 

To insurance men, these facts about 
life are clear: 

@ Man probably lives longer than 
all mammals, including elephants and 
whales, but he seldom lives more than 
106 years. 

q Out of every 1,000,000 persons, 
no more than 30 live 100 years. Of 
the millions who held insurance poli- 
cies in the last 150 years, not one 
lived more than 106 years. 

@ Apparently there have been more 
women centenarians than men. In an 
insurance study of 1,000,000 persons, 
it was found that 30 had lived to be 100 
years old. Of these, 21 were women. 

Other age facts: 

@ No president of the United States 
has ever lived to be 100 years old. The 
average presidential span of life has 
been 68.3 years. 

g At birth, the average male can ex- 
pect to live 55.33 years and the aver- 
age female 57.52 years. At the age of 
52, the average man can_ expect to 
live an additional 20.53 years and the 
average woman an additional 21.43 
years. 

q Lower invertebrae live less than 
100 hours; insects live from less than 
100 hours to 17 years; fish live up to 
267 years; amphibious creatures, up 
to 36 years; reptiles, up to 175 years; 
birds, 9 to 118 years; and mammals, 
1% to over 100 years. 

SS Do 


Baby Breska 


There is a rare malady which im- 
pregnates tissues of the body with a 
calcareous or bone-like substance. The 
muscles of victims turn into a rigid 
stony material. Eventually, arms, 
legs, neck and vital organs can become 
ossified. 

In Arcadia, Wisconsin, a year ago, 
pretty Delores Breska, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Aloysius Breska, showed 
symptoms of the illness. Slowly parts 
of her body began to harden, and doc- 
tors were called. Since that time, all 
efforts have been made to stop the 
mysterious process depositing the 
bone-like material in her tissues. Last 
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Baby Delores Is Turning to Stone 


week, however, it seemed that no 
progress had been made, for Delores, 
now two years old, was growing 
worse—her right arm had stopped 
functioning. 

Baffled by the strangeness of the 
disease, doctors shook their heads and 
said only time would tell what other 
muscles of the baby’s body would be- 
come rigid. “We have given up hope,” 
said Mrs. Breska. But: Delores, who 
appears to suffer no pain, still plays 
with her dolls. 

——__-- > —————____ 


“Milked” Radium 


Radium can be “milked” for a gas 
which is as effective and as potent as 
radium itself. 

This was a demonstrated fact in the 
scientific world last week after ex- 
periments by two Illinois physicians 
had been reported. The experiment- 
ers, Dr. Frank E. Simpson and Dr. J. 
E. Breed of Northwestern University, 
announced their findings at the Inter- 
national Medical Assembly in St. Paul, 
where they displayed the “milking” 
apparatus. 

The two doctors reported thai 
radon, the gas given off by radium, 
could be trapped in tiny glass tubes 
for effective use in the treatment of 
malignant growths. It could be em- 
ployed, they said, in parts of the body 
where it would be virtually impossible 
to place radium. Thus, it was inti- 
mated that certain types of cancer 
might be more efficiently fought in 
the future. 

Said Dr. Breed: “It is possible to 
concentrate a large quantity of radon 
in a very smal] tube. For example, 
when radon is put into the larnyx for 
laryngeal cancer, the use of a tube 
containing 1,000 millicuries of radon 
would enable one to shorten the time 





of application to a very few minu 
Again, in some cases a tiny tub. 
radon can be put directly into a tu 
and allowed to remain. This w: 
be impractical if radium itself 
used.” 

The apparatus used to captur¢ 
“milk” the gas from radium cons 
of glass mercury pumps which { 
the radon as it is given off. Altho 
the gas is as effective as the radiu: 
is much shorter-lived. ~A tiny tub< 
it i@ dissipated in 30 days becauss 
the constant explosion of atoms, 
emanation of rays from the ti 
Radium itself’ disintegrates only 
half every 1,800 years. 





Congress of Surgeons 


An estimated influx of 4,000 doct 
last week made Philadelphia the s 
gery capital of the world. There, w 
delegates from all sections of the co 
try and from many foreign lands, t 
American College of Surgeons held 
26th annual clinical congress. The 
too, at almost every deliberative s: 
sion of the great gathering, scie1 
reporters found news. 

g Dr. Claude S. Beck of Western R 
serve University School of Medici 
and the University Hospital of Cle 
land announced a new operation f 
the three most serious forms of hea 
disease, the major cause of dea 
throughout the world. As explain¢ 
to the congress, the operation (fi! 
tried on animals and later found « 
fective on human beings) may ev 
tually mean the saving of countle 
lives. Designed to provide an artifici 
blood supply for the heart when t! 
two coronary arteries become clogge: 
it was described as promising in 
portant relief to sufferers of angi! 
pectoris (spasm of the heart arteries 
coronary thrombosis (formation of 
clot in the coronary arteries) an 
coronary sclerosis (narrowing of t! 
artery channels). 

@ Dr. Frank E. Adair of Memori: 
Hospital in New York City declar¢ 
before the congress that America 
hospitals were in a poor financia 
condition for these reasons: (1) w 
certainty of public-spirited citizen 
over the future; (2) the new trend t 
give money, formerly given to ho 
pitals, to youth movements; and (: 
high state and Federal estate taxé 
To illustrate the latter point, Dr. Adai 
cited the case of the late Ambassad: 
Jesse Isidor Straus who revoked d: 
nations to 18 charitable institutio! 
because of taxes. 

@ The College of Surgeons announ: 
ed it had approved 2,577 American an 
Canadian hospitals out of a list of 3,56! 

cnsinigilacass : 


Brief Reports 


A wide variety of items made ney 
in the scientific and health world dui 
ing the past several days. The items 
the most significant of which had t 
do with silicosis, follow in brief: 

Silicosis Mask: The Navy Depar! 
ment announced the development < 
a mask offering complete protectio! 





(Continued on page 17) 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





? 
Boo! ’Ray! 
For three and a half years out of 
very four, millions of movie patrons 
+ more or less placidly in darkened 
iters whenever newsreels are 
rown on the screen. The audience 
1y applaud mildly at naval maneu- 
rs, watch with quiet interest scenes 
foreign lands or laugh at the inci- 
its of a baby parade. 
But once in the swing of a presi- 
ntial campaign, a certain violent 
rtisanship is manifest. A picture of 
osevelt, Landon, Al Smith or any 


her personalities figuring in the 
ction drive is shown and a close 


proach to bedlam is set off. 

Cheers, whistles, boos, stamping of 

et, applause and derisory noises 
cle. In more than one theater in 
country, supporters of one or the 
er of the candidates have gone 

and traded punches with their 
hbors. 

That is one element of the worry 
it has beset the newsreel com- 
ies. Exhibitors have expressed 
fear that serious rioting may de- 
op before election day arrives. An- 

her painful throb in the increasing- 


ther 
ther 


ntense headache of the newsreel 
mmpanies is the desire to remain 
utral in presentation of political 


rsonalities. 
One company, Universal, has at- 
ipted to solve the problem by ignor- 
¢ the entire campaign. Paramount 
| Hearst Metrotone News, accord- 
y to recent surveys, have been giv- 
s the Republicans a slight prefer- 
in the amount of footage. The 
‘ company has been viewed as lean- 
to the Democrats, while Pathe 
; has been judged the most im- 
tial in coverage. 
Through all the turmoil behind the 
movie customers have come 
ost to view the hissing and cheer- 
iS a great, new national game. So 
h so that when the newsreel is 
hed on the screen these days, there 
noticeable creaking of seats as 
liences lean forward, prepare to 
ip or purse their lips, ready to add 
ir noise to an already tumultuous 
impaign. 
— 


nes, 


Suspensions 


In a New York hotel in May, 1913, 
ie Actors Equity Association was 
founded by discontented stage actors 
ho said they were tired of being 
ibused by managers. Six years later 
the association affiliated with the 
\merican Federation of Labor, short- 
after called a strike which lasted a 
onth, and beat the managers. 
Equity thus became a power on 
Broadway,:and in 1929 it moved to 
unionize Hollywood’s film players. Al- 
though it expended about $100,000 on 
this drive, it did not succeed. 
The Screen Actors Guild was subse- 








quently formed, however, and _ its 
membership grew to 5,000, including, 
according to a guild report, “8 per cent 
of the top-ranking people,” among 
them Robert Montgomery, president. 

About two years ago Equity and the 
guild affiliated. Equity began a drive 
to compel its members who were also 
screen players to join the guild. One 
of the points involved in the collabora- 
tion of the two organizations was that, 
in event of a strike in Hollywood, 
managers could not use actors of the 
so-called legitimate stage in place of 
screen players. 

Last week Equity took another step 
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those suspended by Equity was 
Rosalind Russell. 


Among 


to consolidate its forces with the 
Hollywood group when it suspended 
24 actors, including some of the 
screen’s better Known performers, for 
not joining the guild. In its suspen- 
sion announcement, Equity said “this 
is by far the largest and most im- 
portant list of suspensions that Equity, 
has been forced to post in recent 
times.” 

The suspension meant that if any of 
the screen players wished to act on 
the Broadway stage, Equity could 
order its members not to appear with 
them, and producers would have to 
bar them. 

Among those suspended were Lionel 
Barrymore, Alice Brady, Jack Oakie, 
Rosalind Russell, Nat Pendleton, Eliza- 
beth Allen, Eric Linden, Ian Keith 
and Dorothy Lee. Others black-listed 
were Robert Warwick, Roy D’Arcy, 
Arthur Aylesworth, Edwin Maxwell, 
James Burtis, Harvey Clarke, Al Hill, 
De Witt C. Jennings (Jennings joined 
the screen guild a few days later), 
Lucien Littlefield, Cecil Cunningham, 
James McDonald, William V. Mong, 
Marion Shilling, Frank Sully and 
Harry Worth. 

Lionel Barrymore said he had not 
been advised of Equity’s contemplat- 
ed action, but Frank Gilmore, presi- 
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dent of Equity, said he had written te 
Barrymore last August 12, informing 
him that it was “mandatory on all 
those who are or who have been 
members of Equity” to join the Screen 
guild or face a “quite drastic” alter- 
native. 
a a ee 


Prison Incident 


Out at Calabassas, 40 miles from 
Warner Brothers main studio, artisans 
are building a giant reproduction of 
San Quentin, world-famous California 
prison. While work on this was being 
started and a cast of hard-looking 
characters was being assembled, Lloyd 
Bacon, director, in search of realism 
and atmosphere, dispatched a crew to 
San Quentin prison itself. 

As cameras were set up on the 
guard’s balcony overlooking the mess 
hall, one convict began to pound his 
cup on the table. The convict demand- 
ed that the cameras be removed and 
called several of the cameramen by 


name. They in turn said they recog- 
nized him as a former Los Angeles 


financier convicted of taking money 
from members of the film colony in 
an investment scheme. To quiet the 
prisoners, many of whom were now 
protesting, the cameramen said no pic- 
tures would show faces of convicts 
with any clarity. 

Reports that the pictures had been 
made inside San Quentin’s walls 
brought a declaration from Governor 
Frank F. Merriam last week that a 
prison regulation had been broken 
and that he was investigating the in- 
cident. 

The Governor said he didn’t think 
“unfortunates of the state should be 
exploited in any such manner. | don’t 
blame the picture company for taking 
advantage of such an opportunity— 
but from the standpoint of the State I 


(Continued on page 16) 















YOUR FRIENDS WOULD 
ALSO ENJOY 


PATHFINDER 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at the NATION’S CAPITAL 
Se a copy A Million Subscribers $1 a year 
—_—-— a ow ew 68 ow ee eS eee 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 10-31 
I am sending you the name and address of 
a friend of mine who ought to read PATH- 


FINDER every week. 

f 7 Please send (him her) PATH- 
FINDER for one year beginning with the 
current issue for the enclosed $1.00 

. % Send (him her) a free copy of 
the current issue A subscription may 
result. 

Please mention my name when i write. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





NFORMATION, Please! - 

Who hit Billy Patterson? 

Is it legal to wash the American 
flag? 

Do you wear a white or black tie 
to the White House? 

These are samples of the thousands 
of queries that pour into the United 
States Information Service at Washing- 
ton each year. Anyone wanting to 
know anything about the United States 
government or about anything else 
can submit their questions to USIS. 
This valuable service to Mr. and Mrs. 
America was inaugurated by the pres- 
ent administration little more than 
two years ago. It is a branch of the 
National Emergency Council and has 
a staff of 20 employees, mostly women. 

The director or chief of the service 
is Miss Harriet Root, and judging by 
the answers dug up the service really 
gets to the root of all troublesome 
questions. During its more than two 
years of existence the service has re- 
ceived over 200,000 questions. And 
they continue to pour in at the rate 
of nearly 100,000 a year. 

Of the queries asked, Miss Root 
says: “You can’t imagine the questions 
that we get every day. We had a 
letter from a man with five sets of 
twins. He wanted to know who else 
had that many, and if the government 
handed out premiums on them.” 

Because the service has become so 
widely known, it has had to establish 
a branch office in New York City. 
That branch is also headed by a 
woman—Miss Edythe Chriss, who was 
formerly one of Miss Root’s assistants. 
But while women head the two 
branches of the service and are sel- 
dom stumped with questions, men ac- 
tually ask the most questions. 

This service is not a propaganda or 
policy agency. It is, rather, a factual 
one, established to aid bewildered fed- 
eral officials and the general public 
having questions to ask about the gov- 
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Ask Harriet Root—She Knows the Answers 











ernment, about Washington (the seat 
of government), and so on. However, 
while supposed to answer only such 
questions, the service receives and 
answers all types of questions, includ- 
ing the general run of queries and old 
saws propounded to any “question 
box.” And the service is free—with- 
out even the usually required ‘return 
postage. 

In Washington, many high ranking 
government officials, senators, repre- 
sentatives, diplomats, judges, profes- 
sors, tourists and sight-seers avail 
themselves of this free store-house of 
knowledge. In the files at the serv- 
ice’s headquarters there is data on 
every conceivable angle of Uncle 
Sam’s business, the capital, the Capi- 
tol, the White House, and so on down 
to the Red Cross and Boy Scouts. 

Space Problem: With approximate- 
ly 117,000 Federal employees in Wash- 
ington, Uncle Sam is faced with the 
serious problem of finding office space 
for them. The acute shortage of build- 
ing space was revealed recently when 
the Social Security Board advertised 
for 300,000 square feet of office space 
in Washington. There were no bids, 
so the Board rented a building in 
Baltimore for its old-age pension unit. 

In spite of the huge federal office 
building program on the Triangle, vir- 
tually completed before 1932, and the 
present program nearing completion 
(including the new Interior Depart- 
ment Building, hailed as the world’s 
largest office building) the government 
can’t find office room in the capital. 

At present the government is rent- 
ing 2,823,094 square feet of office space 
in 124 private Washington buildings, 
including office buildings, private resi- 
dences, apartment houses and depart- 
ment stores. For this space the gov- 
ernment pays nearly $2,700,000 a year 
in rentals. 

And contrary to expectation, the 
space situation will not be relieved 
when the new Interior building, cov- 
ering some five acres, is completed. 
The reason: all the space in that mod- 
ern structure has been taken in ad- 
vance, and even fhe space being vacat- 
ed by the units going into the new 
building has been applied for. 

Lincolniana: Although the national 
capital has numerous collections of 
Abraham Lincoln relics, great interest 
is being shown in the latest addition— 
the original negatives of two photo- 
graphs of the 16th President. These 
old glass negatives came to the photo- 
graph collection of the Smithsonian 
Institution the past fortnight almost 
by accident. Probably taken in the 
period between Lincoln’s election to 
the Presidency and his inauguration, 
they were made by Alex Hesler, Chi- 
cago photographer, who went to 
Springfield to take them. 

Hesler sold the plates to a purchas- 
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Pre-Beard President-elect Lincoln in 18¢ 


er who moved to Philadelphia. Th: 

the plates remained until 1933 wh: 
they were sold again. While bei: 
sent to St. Louis by parcel post t) 
negatives were broken. The own: 
claimed damages and they were set 
tled by the Post Office. But the neg: 
tives remained in the hands of t! 
government and the dead letter offi 
has now presented them to the Smit! 
sonian, 

While both plates have been crac} 
ed, excellent reproductions have be: 
made from them showing a pre-beard 
Lincoln (see cut). This fact helps t 
establish the date of the old print: 
because it is known that in Octobe: 
1860, a letter was written to Mr. Lin- 
coln by a little girl who suggested that 
he grow a beard. He followed that 
advice, since he wore the familia: 
beard at his inauguration the follow- 
ing March. 

ee 


Capital Briefs 


q One-of the first functions the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt will at- 
tend at Washington after election day 
will be the ceremony to dedicate and 
unveil the memorial bench in Roc! 
Creek Park to the late Jean Jules Jus 
serand, for 22 years French Ambassa 
dor to Washington. The date is N: 
vember 7. 

@ There are three infant “markets 
operating openly in Washington, pro- 
viding illegitimate offspring for ado} 
tion by childless couples desiring chil 
dren—for as little as $15 up to $205! 
each. 

@ Bootleggers still do a thriving 
business in the nation’s capital, most] 
at 10 cents per drink. 

q At the Capitol there is a corps o! 
experienced guides, 14 men and lt 
women, who spend their time telling 
tourists the history of this and that 
about Capitol Hill. Capitol guides ar« 
appointed by Congress, 12 by Senators 
and 12 by Representatives. They re 
ceive no pay, but are allowed to 
charge 25 cents for each person per 
trip through the great building. 
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Lowell Thomas, Voice 


Every evening, five nights a week, 

000.000 radio sets are tuned to a 

ice. It is smooth, virile, friendly. 

Without trace of accent, it is typical 

whole nation. For six years it 

hos been broadcasting the news of the 

orld to 20,000,000 Americans. For 

it has explained events as they 

sh on news reel screens before au- 
ces of 80,000,000. 

But Lowell Thomas has not always 
n a voice—far from it. Before he 
hed his teens, he was pushing his 

through swinging doors to sell 
papers in tough western saloons. 

11. he was a gold miner. At 20, he 
| already been the managing editor 

three newspapers in his home town, 

Cripple Creek, Colo. 

Working his way through high 
ool and the universities at Valpa- 
so, Ind. and Denver, he was a jani- 
, salesman, night cook in a restau- 

cowpuncher, and farm hand. 





When barely of legal age, Thomas 
tted and headed two private ex- 
litions into the sub-Arctic. His in- 
able companions were a camera 
notebook. Soon he became 
vn as an authority on remote 
sions, and a lecturer of ability. 
In 1914 he was simultaneously a re- 
ter for the Chicago Journal, a law 
dent, and professor of oratory at 
he Kent School of Law. A year later, 
was working for a graduate degree 
in English at Princeton University and 
teaching classes in public speaking. 


: Woodrow Wilson, wartime president 
he United States, had also been the 
president of Princeton. In 1916, he 
looked to his alma mater for the head 
civilian mission to prepare an 
historical record of the war, and chose 
Lowell Thomas. 
4 With a staff of reporters and camera- 
en, Thomas sailed for Europe. On 
r fronts, he became attached vari- 
sly to the armies of the United 
ies, Belgium, France, Serbia, Italy, 
Great Britain and Arabia. 
lt was on a spring day in Venice 
{ Thomas walked into General 
idquarters to find a story that the 
orld had been awaiting for thirteen 
nturies, A notice tacked on the bul- 
letin board announced to Italian offi- 
ers that General Sir Edmund Allenby 
id been called from the Western 
ont to take command of the Third 
vptian Army. To Thomas, it signi- 
| a determined British effort to con- 
q er the Holy Land. 
\fter a short delay, he arranged to 
ve himself attached to Allenby’s 
‘ces. For six months, he followed 
heat-plagued, sandswept British 
ivance eastward from Jaffa against 
he Turkish armies. On Dec. 11, 
erusalem surrendered. 
Without display and without pag- 
eantry, General Allenby walked 
through towered Jaffa gate to take 
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formal possession of the city. From 
the parapet of the citadel below the 
Tower of David a proclamation was 
read to the assembled multitudes of 
the city in English, French, Italian, 
and Arabic. A few hours later, Gen- 


eral Allenby left the city on foot 
through the Jaffa gate. It had been 


a great event in the world’s history, 
and Thomas had been its sole Amer- 
ican observer. 

Some weeks later, an idle walk took 
him into a Christian quarter of the 
city. While he was buying dates at a 
crowded bazaar he looked up and saw 
what at first glance seemed to be a 
typical Bedouin, clad in flowing garb, 
with a twisted strand holding the 
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Millions Know Thomas Only as a Voice 


‘ape to his head, and an ornate, curved 
sword at his girdle. But this Arab was 
smooth shaven, and from his brown 
face gazed a pair of blue eyes. 

Thomas immediately went to Gover- 
nor Storrs with a description of this 
curious, blue-eyed Semite, and found 
that he was T. E. Lawrence, 28-year- 
old Oxford graduate and English poet 
who had made himself “uncrowned 
King of Arabia.” Thomas lost no time 
in getting himself appointed observer 
of the Hedjaz armies, and was a wil- 
ness to the miracle which saw Law- 
rence mold Arab rabble into an effi- 
cient army finally triumphant over 
the Turks. 

After conclusion of the Eastern cam 
paign, Thomas sped northward. From 
Germany there was news—the Kaiser 
had been forced to abdicate, and the 
country was in panic. After 17 at- 
tempts, he finally pierced the French 
lines, became the first person to reach 
Berlin from the outside world, and 
the first to return with a comprehen- 
Sive eye-witness account of the revo- 
lution. 

In 1919 he made his debut as a lec- 
turer in New York. His topic was 
“With Allenby in Palestine and Law- 
rence in Arabia.” That fall, he went 
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to London, where he was engaged to 
make a two-week stay at the Covent 
Garden, British Royal Opera House. 
So great was the demand to hear him 
that he finally moved to Albert Hall, 
where his twice-daily appearances be- 


fore audiences of 12,000 made an all- 
time British record. Before he was 
through, Lowell Thomas had told his 
story in many countries, more than 
{000 times, and to more than 4,000.- 
000 people. 

Hiis world lecture tour took him 
finally to India in 1922, when he 
traveled with Edward VIII of Great 


Britain, then Prince of Wales. The 
following year he went through little 
iraveled parts of India, Malaya, and 
upper Burma. A personal invitation 
from the Amir of Afghanistan 
him through forbidden Khyber pass 
into the mountains of central Asia. 

He went to Paris in 1923 with a 
moving picture entitled “Romantic 
india,” but was unable to make a suc- 
cess of it, and returned to this country 
to meet similar failure. 


took 


\ year later, however, he published 
his first book, “With Lawrence of 
Arabia,” and started on a career as a 
writer which has added nineteen more 
titles to his list. 

In 1925, the United States Govern- 
ment appointed him official historian 
of the American Army Air Service 
tound-the-World Flight. Thomas not 
only talked with the aviators and 
learned the complete story, but flew 
5,000 miles with them. 

His enthusiasm aroused, he spent 
part of the next two years in studying 
international developments in avia- 
tion. A 25,000-mile airplane flight 
over 21 countries of Europe, Asia and 
North Africa gave him the record for 
the longest passenger air journey up 
to that time. 

So it is that Lowell Thomas has seen 
most of the places he describes in his 
daily news reports. Confined by busi- 
ness to New York, he still indulges in 
his passion for travel by covering 
many more items than any other lead- 
ing commentator, dwelling on no 
single incident or place very long. 

When asked about the tremendous 
influence of radio speakers and what 
he thought should be done about it, 
Thomas once replied: “I try never to 
think about it at all.’ He broadcasts 
his material without the slightest 
thought as to where it will land, be- 
lieving that in this way he can be 
most effective. 

He is a hard worker, spending two 
sleepless nights a week in preparation 
of his movie script, listens to the radio 
infrequently, and to his fellow com- 
mentators not at all. 

While he enjoys the theater and or- 
chestral music, “Tommy” still is a man 
of action, a sportsman. He is fond of 
fishing, hunting, dogs and horses, and 
tries to eat breakfast in riding boots 
whenever he can; he manages a local 
baseball team near his home at Pawl- 
ing, N. Y. There, his home provides 
the Thomases (he has a wife and son) 
with a place of seclusion. At 44, 
Lowell Thomas seems to have settled 
down at last. 











EDITORIAL 





November 3 


As politics grows tumultuous and 
more tumultuous apace, it seems hard- 
ly necessary to remind anybody that 
November 3 is election day. A few 
days from now, the campaign’s great 
climax arrives, and history of one sort 
or another will inevitably be made. 

It is the exclusive attribute of a 
democracy that the people have the 
power to rule. This means that au- 
thority, instead of being imposed from 
above, is at least theoretically exer- 
cised by the masses. Too often, how- 
ever, an indifferent electorate, undis- 
cerning or cynical, fails to take full 
advantage of the rights it possesses. 
It either goes to the polls unthinkingly 
or chooses to stay at home. It does 
not properly appreciate the franchise 
that makes it a company of free men, 
of self-rulers who can neither be dic- 
tated to nor unduly influenced. 

In a large measure, the politicians 
are responsible for this. They set 
up false cries and fill the air with 
such a din of propaganda that the 
thoughtful man frequently loses his 
faith in democratic processes and pre- 
fers to let others vote while he reads 
the sports pages. In this campaign, 
of course, the electorate’s indifference 
is not as great as it has been in the 
past. Indeed, registration figures indi- 
cate a widespread and active interest 
in the coming election. It is none-the- 
less true, however, that a great num- 
ber of eligible voters are not thinking 
in terms of the ballot box. 

It is this group that should under- 
stand the importance of voting and its 
implications in a democracy. When 
the people have an active and enlight- 
ened interest in government, that gov- 
ernment is sound; when they vote in 
large and intelligent numbers, that 
government is healthy. In such a 
way, a democracy thrives and not all 
the selfish cliques in the world can 
undermine it. The people, the mil- 
lions and millions of average men 
and women who make up the masses, 
have been given the vote as a pro- 
tective weapon against exploitation. 
With it, they can truly shape their own 
history; with it but without sensibly 
using it, they can create their own 
misfortunes. To preserve its effective- 
ness, they must shut their ears to the 
shouting politicians and use it not as 
their emotions dictate but as their 
minds advise. 

If ever there has been tommyrot in 
a campaign, there has been tommyrot 
in this one. The issues, sketched on 
page 3 of PATHFINDER, have been 
distorted beyond recognition by the 
speech-makers. A false charge of un- 
Americanism has been hurled by one 
side to answer a false charge of selfish 
interest by the other. There has been 
a pumped-up hysteria in the parties. 
There has been no clear hewing to the 


line of what it’s all about, of what 
underlies the shouting, of what really 
has meaning in the campaign. 

For this reason, it is important for 
the voter to look into, about and all 
around the issues that have been made 
shadowy by personalities, by pre- 
election heat, by political fog and 
extraneous name-calling. Certainly 
everybody should vote but, before vot- 
ing, everybody should know what he 
is voting for. This can best be done 
when the individual weighs his per- 
sonal remembrance of the past with 
his personal knowledge of the present. 
In this way, he will be able to approxi- 
mate some sense of what he can Jook 
forward to by re-electing the adminis- 
tration in power or by repudiating it 
for a new one, 

November 3 is less than a week 
away. To all voters, it should seem 
obvious that a visit to the polls is a 
privilege to be used and a personal 
property to be turned over intelli- 
gently to the party that seems best 
fitted to carry on the work of a great 
government and a proud democracy. 


gq 
O, Bitter! Bitter! 


We have been reading some pretty 
awful things about ourselves lately— 
about us the people, about humanity 
and the world and the shape of things 
to come. To put it bluntly, we have 
been reading that nobody is any good, 
that all of us ought to give ourselves 
up, that everybody’s just a walking, 
talking, eating and sleeping failure. 

In one place, for instance, we gloom- 
ily plowed through a piece telling us 
that man has had his day. In another 
place, we began to doubt the useful- 
ness of our own existence because a 
philosopher stepped forward and 
thundered the question, Is Man an 
Absurdity? In still another place, we 
were filled with a vague but impelling 
sense of sadness over reports that art- 
ists were seeing everything in chaos— 
a great big chaos of red, green and 
vellow, the like of which has never 
before been put on canvas. 

Of all these things, we brooded most 
over what the artists were doing. A 
week or so ago, if you had asked us 
about art, we would have said it was a 
nice thing to look at, or something 
you collected for the parlor, or a 
pleasant relaxation, or a spiritual sat- 
isfaction derived from a lot of beauty 
dusted off in a museum. Today, how- 
ever, our story is different. Man, who 
probably is an absurdity, has had his 
day, the world is a nightmare, and 
art is violent blobs of paint on violent 
subjects. 

If you don’t believe us, consider 
some of the canvases that were dis- 
played recently in Pittsburgh at the 
Carnegie Institute’s International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings. There was one 
there by Edouard Goerg. It was called 





“The Way of the World and W 
and it made it plain that Goerg d: 
think much of the civilization 
optimists are proud of. His ¢ 
showed two huge bilious eyes lo: 
down on a scene of stabbings, be! 
ings, strangulations and floating 
ies. Another painting was c 
“Burial of the Sardine.” Done by 
Gutierrez Solana, it revealed grii 
skulls blowing trumpets across a 
of desolation. A third canvas wa 
work of Umberto Romano who la! 
it “American Progress.” This 
sequence starting with an India 
chains, leading to a Negro bound 
cross, and ending with a hooded 
ure on horseback, pointing back, 
There were other pictures in 
same despairing tones. The c 
were red for blood, green for d 
and yellow for decay. They all s 
ed to cry out “O, Bitter! Bitter!” 
it were true that life was a blu 


and that humanity should be | 
oughly ashamed of itself. Any! 


that’s the message the artists wa 
to convey and, if you believe i: 
you should go right out and buy t 
paintings for your parlor. 

As for us, we don’t scoff. We 
ognize artists and poets as a sup: 
race whose sensitivities enable th 
to see beyond the surface of thi: 
When they cry “O, Bitter! Bitter!” : 
say that man has had his day, 
make a note of it and worry. We «: 
know, though, whether our worry, 
really for the approaching doom or | 
those who depict it. We can’t be su 
because deep down, while we wor! 
we keep repeating over and over ag 
what we have long regarded as on 
the great verities propounded 
Stoopnagle and Budd. The great vy: 
ity: Nobody has as much fun as p 
ple, no matter what. 


g 
King’s Privacy 


Our sympathies go out to Ki 
Edward of England. His friends! 
for Mrs. Simpson has placed him i: 
glass bowl and the gossips are havi 
a field day. Buzz-z-z: Will he ab 
cate? Buzz-z-z: Is it true they’re 
love? Buzz-z-z: When they’re marri: 
will Mrs. Simpson be Queen “Wally 

No one knows exactly just w 
Edward is planning. No one kn 
absolutely whether there’s a real 
mance between him and the for 
Baltimore woman. No one is certa 
about anything, but the reports | 
out and by the time they reach | 
American press, the gossips have « 
erything settled but the wedding 1 
ception. 

We feel sorry for Edward, but | 
wearing of royal raiment brings 
penalties. An ordinary citizen < 
enjoy a friendship or a romance 
decent privacy. When you're a kin 
though, you have to regard yours¢ 
as being something in the nature 
a public amusement or a _ nation 
property. As far as we’re concern¢ 
Edward can live his life as he wan 


to. We understand and we sympathi: 


He wears a crown, his head must ! 
uneasy. 
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SCHOOLS 








Women in College 


One hundred years ago the first 
ilege for women, the Georgia Female 
llege, now known as Wesleyan, 
established at Macon, Ga. The 
\vement for its establishment was 
unopposed by anti-feminists, and 
ging words such as these young 
Daniel Chandler uttered at the Uni- 
itv of Georgia were necessary to 
lend it impetus: 
“Let it not be said that (woman’s) 
‘ind is not susceptible of great im- 
ovement. Away with the supposi- 
n that she cannot master science 
d understand the higher branches 
of literature. ...In our country there 
e 61 colleges, and to the disgrace of 
Nation, be it spoken, not one is 
dedicated to the cause of female edu- 
ition.” 
Chandler, visualizing establishment 
the school, prophesied: “One hun- 
d years have passed and the grave 
| the gay, the learned and the curi- 
the humble and the distinguished, 
| assemble at this seat of learning 
vitness the triumphs of cultivated 
lect, the gorgeous display of fash- 
whim, and the winning smile of 
ity’s charm.” 
ast week as his prophecy bore 
it and educators from more than 
colleges and universities gathered 
the convocation which marked the 
ix of the Wesleyan college cen- 
ry celebration, news about the 
ent day “cause of female educa- 
1’ revolved around the fact that 
tration of women in colleges was 
incing to the point where it may 
1 equal or exceed that of the men. 
neerned also the induction of new 
idents at two of the foremost 
en’s schools in America. 
From sections of the biennial survey 
the United States Office of Educa- 
came statistics that for the years 
-34, the ratio of men to women in 
branches of university life, col- 
professional schools, graduate 
rtments, was now only three to 


t 


undergraduate departments, the 
ortion was only seven to six. In 
luate schools five women to every 
men were enrolled and in profes- 
ial schools (medicine, law, jour- 
ism, business, etc.) the ratio was 
woman to every three men. 
five states, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
rth Dakota, Oklahoma and Tennes- 
the number of women enrolled in 
versities and colleges now exceeds 
{t of the number of men students. 
€ proportion of women students is 
shest in southern states and lowest 
New England which draws many 
n from other parts of the country. 
New presidents were welcomed to 
lice at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
ss., and at Wells College, Aurora, 
Y., schools which are far removed 
om the days when girls at the Geor- 
ia Female College performed their 


own chores, built fires for their rooms, 
heated their own hot water. 

At Wellesley, Mildred H. McAfee, 
36, formally became the seventh presi- 
dent of the college. After being wel- 
comed to her new post by Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, president of Vas- 
sar, at which Miss McAfee was a stu- 
dent 16 years ago, the new president, 








Pictures Inc. 


In women’s education President McAfee 
plays an important part. 


strongly defended liberal arts train- 
ing for women, declaring women’s 
colleges are doing a “fundamentally 
good job in education.” 

At Wells, founded by Henry Wells in 
1868, preparations went forward for 
induction of William Ernest Weld as 
eighth president of the school. Dr. 
Weld succeeds Dr. Kerr Duncan Mac- 
millan, who retired from the presi- 
dency of Wells in June after holding 
oflice for 23 years. The new president 
was graduated from the College of 
Wooster, Ohio, and holds graduate 
degrees from Princeton and Columbia. 


a Re 


Drinking Ban 


Last season at the Princeton-Dart- 
mouth football game, a tipsy spectator 
left his seat, somehow got onto the 










































15 
field, and lined up with the Dart- 
mouth team. 

This incident and others in which 
attempts were made to rip goal posts 
from their fastenings, in one case be- 
fore the game was over, were believed 
last week to have helped prompt Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, president of Prince- 
ton University, to place a ban against 
drinking at all future games. 

The university, said Dr."Dodds, “re- 
quests that all persons refrain from 
the use of alcoholic liquors while at- 
tending athletic contests under its 
auspices.” Drinking, he added, has 
assumed proportions which “seriously 
menace the future of sport as an in- 
tercollegiate activity.” 

Dr. Dodds’ action was immediately 
praised by the Very Rev. Robert I. 
Gannon, S. J., president of Fordham 
University, who urged united action 
of all schools to lessen drinking at 
football contests. Dr. Mary E. Wool- 
ey, president of Mt. Holyoke College, 
commented on the ban by saying that 
her school (a girls college) did not 
face the problem but that football 
“should not be just a carnival, if 
sports are to have any value.” In 
Evanston, Ill, President Walter Dill 
Scott said drinking was no problem at 
Northwestern University. At the game 
with Ohio State, he declared, “in a 
crowd of 38,000 persons no one was 
seen with a bottle.” 
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GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 







For selling 12 Boxes Mentho Nova 
Salve at 25¢ each and returning $3.00. Used 
for 36 years for coughs, colds, cuts, burns, sores, 
; eatarrh, ete. Order today. We trust you. A hun- 
‘ dred other premiums for boys andgirls. A PostCard 
willdo. MENTHO NOVA CO., Dept. 98, Greenville, Pa. 


Only $1.00 
The Greatest Dollar’s Worth You Can Buy 


52 Issues 

































you like best. 


E. W. WEBBER, Manager 
12 Capper Building 
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You can win $100.00 absolutely free just for sending us 
the outstanding name for this Doll. Your own name 
name of a friend—or some simple name you make up your- 
self may win First Prize of $100.00 or one of the other 39 
cash prizes we are going to give away. Send us the name 


Write your name for the Doll on a lc post card or in a 
letter and mail it to us right away. Submit only one name. 
First Prize will be $100.00; 2nd Prize, $50.00; 3rd Prize, 

25.00; 4th Prize, $15.00; 5th Prize, $10.00; the next 34 
Prizes, $1.00 each and the 40th Prize will be $ .56. Dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded in the event of ties. 


PROMPTNESS COUNTS TOO 


Mail your name for the Doll within the next 5 days, 
if possible, as we are going to give a Set of 12 Indi- 
vidual Salt and Pepper Shakers with each cash prize 
as an extra prize for promptness. Any Doll name post- 
marked after midnight, December 20, 1936 cannot be 
accepted to compete for the 40 cash prizes, totaling 
$234.56 and the 40 Sets of 12 Individual Salt and 
Pepper Shakers. Mail your name for the Doll to 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Get RID of the 
! Spectacle Handicap, The 
NATURAL EYESIGHT 
SYSTEM makes Victory 
over Glasses Possible. 


You are the Judge—your eyes 
the Jury—when the Natural 
Eyesight System goes on trial 
in your home for four months 
on our 100% MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. 


Full Information Mailed FREE 
Natural Eyesight Institute, Inc. 


Dept. 610-C Los Angeles, Calif. 

























Extra cash for spare time handling 
subscription renewals to over 3.000 
magazines. Write for FREE money- 
making kit. Publishers’ authorized 
representative. McGREGOR AGENCY, 
Desk F-7 “t- Cedar Rapids, lowa 


WANT a new business profession of 
your own, with all the trade you can 
attend to? Then become a foot 
correctionist, and in a few weeks 


earn big income in service fees—not 
medical or chiropody—easy terms for home training, no fur- 
ther capital needed, no goods to buy, no agency. Est. 1894. 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 cos Bay, Sesten, Base. Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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SATURDAY 


BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


nays Boy, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit 

Grower, 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 

3 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Motion Picture 

Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Movie Classic, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 

2 yrs. 


2 yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


—Opportunity Magazine, 
1 yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine, 


6 mos. 
—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
~—Screen Book, 1 yr. 
—Screen Play, 1 yr. 
—Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Household Magazine, 
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MOVIES 


(Continued from page 11) 





am absolutely opposed to using these 
unfortunates for the publicity of that 
kind.” 

Studio executives said they had en- 
tered the prison with permission of 
the prison board and that the board 
had inspected the films and selected 
scenes which could be used. 

eee 


You'll Be Seeing 


Legion of Terror (Columbia): A 
story timed to meet headlines growing 
out of activities of the Black Legion. 
There are night meetings of the hood- 
ed band, flare-lit scenes and guns 
pointed at the heads of new initiates. 
The band is broken up by postal in- 
spectors in the end. With Bruce 
Cabot, Crawford Weaver, Marguerite 
Churchill. 

Devil on Horseback (Grand Nation- 
al): A musical with a Latin-American 
locale done in color. It contains melo- 
drama, comedy, romance, a quota of 
songs, the “Diablero,” (Devil Dance), 
and Lili Damita, Fred Keating and 
Del Campo. 


Rose Bowl (Paramount): Another 
collegiate comedy which ties in foot- 


ball and romance. This one winds up 
with the big game in the Rose Bowl 
as the title indicates. With Tom 
Brown, Buster Crabbe, William Fraw- 
ley, Benny Baker, Eleanore Whitney 
and Priscilla Lawson. 

Mr. Cinderella (Hal Roach-M. G. M.): 
Jack Haley, comedian, goes through 
his paces as a hotel barber who knows 
all about the doings of society folk 
and has as his dream girl the daugh- 
ter of an automobile magnate. Haley, 
of course, finds himself in the position 
of one who has to impersonate a 
young millionaire at a dinner given 
by the magnate’s daughter. With 
Betty Furness, Raymond Walburn and 
Arthur Treacher. 


ON THE AIR 
Radio “Czar” ? 


Behind the furrowed forehead of a 











toiling headline writer seeking a 
shorter word than “Commissioner” 
must have been born the title of 


“Czar” to indicate the pesition to 
which Kenesaw Mountain Landis was 
appointed in 1920. 

Landis was then a United States 
district judge. A year before, sports 
fans of the nation had been shocked 
at disclosures that the 1919 World 
Series had not been a fairly played 
contest. It had been revealed that 
several members of the American 
League Chicago team had been bribed 
by gamblers to “throw” the series. 

An ardent follower of baseball, 
Landis realized as did the baseball 
club owners that the scandal was 
likely to ruin “the great American 





pastime” forever. He was made } 
ball commissioner, his task bein 
bring back the prestige of the ¢ 
and to punish offenders of the 
governing it. 

A year and a half later, the rapid 
growing movie industry found it 
in a position which was thought 
call for some similar action. 
many moviegoers were too frequ 
expressing the belief that the mo 
were overstepping the bounds of ¢ 
taste. The call went out for a “ez 
He appeared in the person of Wil! 
Hays, then postmaster general in P: 
ident Harding’s cabinet. 

Thus, two of America’s chief ent 
tainments were kept in line. 

Last week the cry that a 


GEES 








Olivia de Havilland: One of the man 


movie stars who have taken to the air. 


“czar” was needed was being heai 
this time to control the parade 
movie stars to broadcasting mic! 
phones (PATHFINDER, Sept. 5). | 
hibitors were lamenting more loud! 
than ever that the radio appearan 
of sereen actors and actresses we! 
hurting the receipts of movie hous: 

A check of some of the outstandi: 
film players who have appeared r 
cently on radio programs shows su: 
names as Walter Huston, Nelson Edd 
Helen Hayes, Joe E. Brown, Fred A 
taire, Charles Butterworth, Olivia 
Havilland, Errol Flynn and Ging 
Rogers. 

To keep the film stars on their o\ 
reservation—it has been estimat 
that lately nearly five scréen artis 
have been broadcasting every  * 
hours—the movie theater owners a! 
now looking for some strong man w! 
can block a Hollywood star’s approa 
to a microphone. 

Those who are familiar with m 
tion picture temperament, howev: 
are hinting that the “czar” will hay 
to be especially strong for any su 
task as that. 

Ee 


Airwaves Briefs 


Gg The 
catch phrase, “Vas you dere, Sharlie? 
will be heard again on the air in 


Path finde, 


originator of that fame 
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ew Monday evening program start- 
.¢ November 9. The man, of course, 
in be none other than Jack Pearl, 
ias Baron Munchausen, who has been 
iring Europe and South America for 
e past year and a half. On the new 
ogram will also be Cliff “Sharlie” 
Hall. The show will go over the 
NBC-Blue network. 

q Offers made to James J. Walker, 
rmer Mayor of New York City, and 
George M. Cohan, playwright and 
tor, to head the WPA radio project 
have been rejected. The project, to 
be heard on a coast-to-coast network, 
is scheduled to start next month. Bas- 
ed on the amateur hour idea, the pro- 
gram is to use entertainment talent 
om the government relief rolls 

PATHFINDER, Oct. 17). 
© Sunday, November 15, will mark 
return to NBC networks of two 
pular programs of past years. The 
ith Brothers’ Melody Matinee will 
ke its seasonal debut with a new 
ies of songs, music and variety. 
Featured are Muriel Dickson, English 
rano, and Victor Arden’s orchestra. 
. new series featuring Captain Ezra 
Diamond as hero of Cape Diamond 
Light will be heard the same after- 
As in the past, the program 
dramatize true stories of adven- 

on the high seas. 


SCIENCE 


(Continued from page 10) 


inst silicosis, the dread disease 
ten suffered by sand-blasters and 
ne-workers. The mask, which was 
fected after several years of re- 
rch, has been used successfully in 
oms with heavy concentrations of 
ne dust. 
Spinach: The importance of eating 
spinach seemed less important when 
o Yale University scientists report- 
| that most of the vegetable’s best 
nents were wasted because less 
in half of its iron and less than a 
hird of its calcium could be digested. 
Sweat, Books: Chemists in the De- 
rtment of Agriculture disclosed that 
stantly used leather-bound books 
st longer than those seldom used. 
planation: perspiration of the hands 
tains salt and salt helps preserve 
ither bindings. 
Chill Protection: The Journal of the 
\merican Medical Association reveal- 
| a simple treatment for persons who 
re sensitive to the cold. To protect 
he body against winter chill, it was 
inted out, an individual can place 
S hands in water of a temperature 
20 degrees Fahrenheit from one 
three minutes daily over a period 
of three or four weeks. 
Extra Meals: Dr. H. W. Haggard, 
hysiologist, declared that eating be- 
veen meals increased efficiency. He 
ound by experiment that workers 
vho ate frequent “snacks” (such as 
milk and cake) worked with more 
enthusiasm and less fatigue than those 
who limited themselves to the cus- 
tomary three meals. 




















NAMES 


“One opera star een a peecture ees 
ee-nuff.”. So spoke LILY PONS when 





she learned that she was to be co- 
starred with NINO MARTINI in a 
forthcoming moving picture. RKO 


officials still think there will be two. 

Attempted clarification of his mys- 
terious income by officials in a New 
York County Court last week affected 
FATHER DIVINE, a Negro who has 
converted thousands of his race to 
the belief that he is a deity, with a sud- 
den loss of memory. To all questions, 
he had soft answer: “I do not recall.” 

One of the wealthiest young women 
in the world, DORIS DUKE CROM- 
WELL, has just contributed $5,000 to 
the Democratic campaign fund in Ar- 
kansas. Her husband, JAMES H. R. 
CROMWELL, also will vote for Roose- 
velt. Last July, Cromwell was report- 
ed to be hurrying back from Hong 
Kong, China, “to do something” about 
the Roosevelt regime. 


Former American Ambassador to 
Germany JACOB GOULD SCHUR- 
MAN, who raised a $500,000 fund for 


Heidelberg University five years ago, 
last week led a nine-weeks-old Ara- 
bian gazelle down the gangplank of a 
German liner in New York, paused to 
remark, “Hitler brings new hope.” 

Soon to move onto Park Avenue is 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. The 
$300,000 Rockefeller residences on the 
middle west side will be razed to make 
way for new buildings. 

The nation’s arbiter of styles in 
etiquette, MRS. EMILY PRICE POST, 
has undergone three operations for 
eye cataracts in the last six months, 
and now she awaits a fourth. Opti- 
mistic, she says, “By Christmas I shall 
have a pair of eyes as perfect as those 
of a 10-year-old child.” 

With her bodyguard of two, habit- 
ually jeweled MAE WEST last week 
drove into the basement garage of her 
Hollywood apartment to find that 
other residents had just been robbed 
by hold-up men. One victim, glad 
that “Diamond Lil’ had not arrived 
earlier, said, “We probably would 
have had some fireworks that wouldn’t 
have done anybody any good.” 

On the ground that the French gov- 
ernment’s departure from the gold 
standard has cut his income, ALFON- 
SO DE BOURBON, former Crown 
Prince of Spain, has just applied in 
New York for reduction of alimony 
awarded to his wife pending suit to 
annul the marriage. 

In London last week, AMY JOHN- 
SON admitted that she and CAPT. 
JAMES MOLLISON had decided to sep- 
arate. They were married in 1932, and 
flew the Atlantic together in 1933. 
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Satisfied Users 
36 Vears in Susiness 

















SALE CATALOG—FREE 


Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes 
of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
at Factory Prices. Easy 
Terms—as little as 18c a day. 
More Bargains thanin 20 Big 
Stores. New styles, new fea- 
tures, new colors. Year to Pay 
— 30 days free trial— 360 days 
approval test—24-hour ship- 
ments. The Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Mfrs. +s 961 Rochester 
Mich. 






The one SureRelief from 


“ASTHMA: 


The oneasthmarellef that is sold un- 
der an absolute written guarantee! 
Countless thousands have endorsed 
this remedy. write today. 


Use Breatheasy ! — Get lasting relief— 
Become a distributor. 


PASCAL COMPANY 


SEATTLE .WASH. 


MEN-WOMEN 
EVERYBODY WANTS /AFE GIFTS 


A large 25 year old company has a unique plan of*distribut- 
ing free gifts. Right now they are giving away, under 
their plan, to you and your friends Without Cost a beautiful 
gift of universalappeal. Really an ornamental necessity that 
will be cherished in any home if you wish you can also 
make amazing big money telling others about this plan. 
Nothing to buy or sell. Get facts quick. 
GARDEN CITY NOVELTY CO., 
4344-E Ravenswood Ave., CHCARD, Hs. iLL. 


Catarrhal Head Troubles 


Do you worry over catching colds easily ?7—That sticky 
mucus in year nose ?—Phlegm in your throat 7?—Catarrhal 
aad breath Poor hearing at times 7—Tickling, irritated 
throat? 

Send for Free information from a Concern which has suc- 
cessfully employed an individual Home Method for Catarrhal 
troubles for over fifty years 
STANLEY METHOD, 194 Cornhill Sy pee eee peace Mass. 


WHISK Send for FREE TRIAL of 


NOXALCO, a guaranteed harmless home 
treatment. Can be given secretly in food or drink to 
anyone who drinks or craves Whiskey, Beer, Gin, Wine, 
etc Your request for Free Trial brings tral supply by return mail 
and full $2.0 treatment which you may try under 3 day refund 
guarantee at our risk ARLEE CO Dept. t-41 BALTIMORE, MO 























$1260 to $2100 Year 


Men—Women 7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
4 Dept. $198, Rochester, N. Y. 


Common education 


usually sufficient. af Gentlemen: Rush FREE list of 


U. S. Government big pay posi- 


Pa tions. Send FREE 32-page book 
ee & describing salaries, hours, work, 
© and telling how to get a position 

Nata DGD coviciccere 


SURE.  “gééress 




































































Man Can Now 
Talk With God 


“A new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the misunder- 
stood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter, 
and designed to show how we may find, 
understand and use the same identical 
power which Jesus used in performing 
His so-called Miracles,” is attracting world 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank 
B. Robinson, noted teacher, author and 
lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, 
understanding spiritual law as Christ un- 
derstood it, “to duplicate every work that 
the Carpenter of Galilee ever did”—it be- 
lieves and teaches that when He said, “the 
things that I do shall ye do also,” He 
meant what He said and meant it literally 
to all mankind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how 
he finally came to the full realization of 
an Unseen Power or force “so dynamic 
in itself that all other. powers and forces 
fade into insignificance beside it”—how 
he learned to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never- 
failing power to demonstrate health, hap- 
piness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus 
did. He is now offering this treatise free 
to every reader of this magazine who 
writes him. 

If you want to read this “highly inter- 
esting, revolutionary and fascinating story 
of the discovery ofa great Truth,” just send 
your name and address to Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, 402 10th Ave., Moscow, Idaho. 
It will be sent free and postpaid without 
cost or obligation. Write the Doctor today. 
—Copyright 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 


LEARN to TEACH 


and Practice the Art of 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT 





Become a teacher and practitioner. The Christ 
Institute’s superior training course for teachers 
will qualify you to heal the sick and afflicted— 
make you capable of guiding others to the goal of 


health and happiness. Grasp the truth and, ‘‘the 
truth shall make you free.’’ Send today for the 
Christ Institute booklet, ‘‘The Wayshower.’’ It 
is free to those who are sincerely interested. 
Write to Dept. 5 


THE CHAIST (ay gap INSTITUTEINC 


4218 $0.GRAMEACY PL. LOS ANGELES. CALIE 


GET RID fh A Om 
OF YOUR F AT 
Free Trial Treatment 


sent on request. ARREN TABLETS have 
helped to reduce thousands of persons 
without starvation diet or burdensome ex- 
ercise, often at a rapid rate. Let us 
send you proof at our expense. 

ARREN PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Desk 8-12, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York 








- A Baby For You? © 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. B-506 Hanan Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


Mail 10 cents for generous 
sample of QUILT PIECES. 
_Also illustrated circular and 
color samples of ready-cut-to-size patches in Rainbow Col- 


ors of LONE STAR Patchwork Quilt FREE. Robert Frank 
Needlework Supply Co., Dept. 10A, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Anti-War 


A new policy went into effect last 
week among the Disciples of Christ. 
The policy was that the denomination 
never again would release any of its 
ministers to serve as chaplains in the 
United States army and navy. 

This anti-military decision, believed 
to be the first of its kind ever made by 
any religious group, was reached in 
Kansas City at the international con- 
vention of the Disciples. With it went 
a resolution calling upon the Federal 
Council of Churches to do away with 
its Chaplaincy Commission. (This 
commission is made up of representa- 
tives of each church in the council. 
It recommends ministers for chaplain 
service in the army and navy.) 

The Church of Christ took the action, 
it was explained, because it did not 
want to be allied in any way with the 
military system. It has more than a 
dozen Disciples of Christ chaplains in 
service, but none of these will be af- 
fected by the new policy because the 
denomination’s decision applies to the 
future. 

Other anti-war action in church 
circles came at the opening session of 
the Pan-American conference of An- 
glican bishops in Evanston, Ill. A 
plea was made for a peace campaign 
among Christian groups. Among the 
proposals was a five-point prograin 
suggested by the Right Rev. James E. 
Freeman, Bishop of Washington. He 
urged churches to support the Kellogg- 
Briand pact, fight all policies stimulat- 
ing the war spirit and attack political 
systems that generate hatred and lead 
ultimately to conflict. 

pc 


Lutherans 


Before it had closed its 10th biennial 
convention in Columbus, Ohio, last 
week, the United Lutheran Church 
heard warnings against atheism, bar- 
red a Negro synod, adopted a $4,000,- 
000 budget and studied, among other 
things, a proposal to merge all Luther- 
an bodies in America. 

Early in the convention, Dr. F. H. 
Knuble of New York was re-elected 
president of the church. Sixty-six 
years old, Dr. Knuble, who has headed 
the organization since its formation in 
1918, told the more than 560 delegates 
in attendance that the danger of 
atheism and Communism were “real 
but they do not call for hysterical 
action.” In a similar vein, Dr. Gould 
Wickey of Washington urged that the 
church move against groups warring 
against religion. He said there was 
“a definite movement on foot to keep 
the church out of higher education.” 

Included among the convention de- 
velopments: 

@ Delegates refused to authorize 
the creation of a Negro synod in the 
south but ordered a special commis- 
sion to study the proposal and report 
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Re-elected by the Lutherans: Dr. Knu 







its findings at the 1938 conventi 
q The Home Missions Board 
unanimously authorized to raise a 20)! 
anniversary fund for church ext 
sion, and a budget of $4,000,000 w 
approved for the next two years. 
@ Action on a proposal to merge «il! \ 
Lutheran bodies in America into o | 
church was deferred. 
In his address to the conventio 
Dr. Knuble said Lutherans must tal 
notice of anti-religious trends with- 
out excitement. “In a serious time lik 
the present,” he declared, “we Luth« 
ans cannot permit ourselves to ! 
drawn from the confessional, redem) 4 







tive heart of the gospel by any merely 

attractive and novel doctrine and edu- 

cational ideas and jargon.” 2 
oe 


Briefs . * 


@ Missionary groups in Japan last | 
week had reason to believe that th 
Japanese welcome was wearing thi! 
Tokyo police refused to re-admit t! 
Rev. J. Spencer Kennard, Americ 
Baptist missioner, and reports spread 
that officials might take the same a 
tion against other American ministe! 


now on furlough from the country. ‘ 
@ In a survey made public las 


week, Dr. Henrietta K. Burton « 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi 
ty, declared that the American India 
was the true “forgotten man” in th: 
nation’s social picture. The surve 
described more than 100,000 Indian 
as “homeless vagabonds without ; 
scrap of land,” living amid the “poo! 
est housing conditions in the United k 
States.” \f 
@ The average clergyman of th Y 
future, according to a prediction jus! ' 
made by the Right Rev. Henry W 


Hobson, Protestant Episcopal bisho; f 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, will make fre 
quent use of talking pictures and tele- F 





vision. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“ousemaid’s Novel 


Six vears ago, a quiet, Finnish girl 
e to this country-from the craggy 
,,land islands, which lie northeast of 
Stockholm in the wintry Baltic sea. 
ror most of her life she had been a 
rm girl on tiny Vardo island. In 
id Arctic dawns she had risen with 
er 11 brothers and sisters to milk 
s. feed chickens and pigs, cut hay, 
| root potatoes out of the hard earth. 
, short stay on the mainland of 
eden had stirred her ambition, and, 
iinst the advice of friends, she sail- 
way to America. 


| 


st week, Finns pored over strange 
es in their daily papers to find 
a Miss Sally Salminen, servant 


Massachusetts, 
had 


of “Stockbridge, 
e United States of America,” 





Pictures Inc 


Sally Salminen: First Hope, Then Fame 


n a $2000 prize offered by two pub- 
hing houses for the best Swedish 
nguage novel submitted to them this 
r 
cable flashed the news across the 
in. Frantic newspaper calls to 
ckbridge finally located Miss Sal- 
en on New York’s fashionable 
rk Avenue, where she was staying 
the winter apartment of her master 
d mistress prior to sailing for Hel- 
Finland. 
rhe 30-year-old maid-of-all-work 
d swarming repdrters that she had 
ught a 10-cent pad of paper two 
irs ago, and had started writing her 
vel at night, after the chores were 
ne. “I have to write when I feel 
ke writing,” she explained. Last 
irch, her novel, which deals with 
e rigors of a woman’s life on the 
lands, was completed and sent off 
Helsingfors “with a kiss and tears 
hope.” 
And now, says 
Fame is here , 


efors, 


Miss Salminen, 
Everybody is so 





funny. They have not seen my book, 
yet they beat a path to my door. When 
they see my book, they will run 
away. It is not very good. I know 
it is not very good.” 


-_——_—_—-- > 


Boo Sequel 

In New York last fortnight, mem- 
bers of the Young Women’s Organiza- 
tion of the National Republican Club 
went through an ordeal of mock 
heckling by their fellows to prepare 
them for the vicissitudes of sireet 
speaking. 

Last week, a truckload of “Landon 
ladies” started on a tour of Yorkville, 
Manhattan’s “Little Germany,” con- 
fident in their ability to endure the 
most unruly comment. A few hours 
later, the vehicle came back, without 
its flags, with its placards torn to rib- 
bons, and smeared with garbage. The 
young women ruefully admitted that 
the hazing idea had been a good one, 
but that the practice should have been 

little stiffer. 





Pan-American Peace 

Spain’s history since 1898 has be- 
come ever more virulent, but her 
daughter republics in South America, 
after more than 100 years of insur- 
rection and border conflict, are in- 
creasingly organizing public opinion 

gainst war. 

Latin women in Spain shoulder ri- 
fles and fire machine guns. In con- 
trast, women in South America next 
week will inaugurate the first of two 
international feminist peace confer- 
ences in Buenos Aires, Argentina, as a 
prelude and supplement to the formal 
parley which opens there in Decem- 
ber. 

The initial gathering, organized by 
the Argentine Women’s Union, is ex- 
pected to attract delegates from both 
Americas, and will be supported from 
this country by Protestant religious 
and welfare groups such as the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

On November 22, it will be followed 
by a meeting sponsored by the “popu- 
lar committee in favor of peace,” cho- 
sen from radical and socialist women’s 
groups in South America, particularly 
Argentina. Invitations sent to groups in 
South and Central America strike an 
important note which has become more 
and more typical of feminist meet- 
ings: “Official conferences such as that 
proposed by President Roosevelt for 
December 1 are not sufficient, because 
the maintenance of peace depends on 
the popular will of the people, freely 
and amply expressed.” 

Delegates from more than 50 organ- 
izations are expected to discuss main- 
tenance of the present status of arma- 
ments, free trade in the Americas, and 
circulation of men and ideas through- 


(Continued on page 21) 








TAKE 
WEIGHT OFF 
TIRED FEET 


The Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 


Lose Fat Easy 


ankles feel tired and 
because you are carrying 
too much fat—do something about it. Try 
the treatment that has helped millions 
to reduce excess weight. 


If vour feet and 
ache all over 


There’s a reason why so many people 
find dicting slow and often times futile in 
reducing. The reason, doctors say, is often 
because a little gland is not working right. 


All the blood in your body 
this tiny gland sixteen times every day. 
If it doesn’t pour into the blood stream 
about one and one-half drops of vital fluid 
every 24 hours, many people take on ugly 
fat. This fluid helps Nature to “burn up” 
excess food and fatty tissue in much the 
same way as a good “draft” acts in a 
furnace. 


Now, physicians combat this condition 
by feeding this gland the substance it 
lacks—and millions of pounds of excess 
fat has been wiped out in this way. 


goes through 


Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on the same method used by doctors. So 
don’t waste your time or money striving 


to reduce with starvation diets or back- 
breaking exercises Start the Marmola 
treatment today that millions have used 


successfully to get rid of excess fat. The 
formula is in every box so you know just 
what you are taking. Don’t wait—get a 
box of Ma Marmola today from your druggist. 


OLD FACES MADE YOUNG 


Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 
5 MINUTES a Day Keeps 
Wrinkles Away and erases age 
lines. This new sensational home 
method Senton i You Risk 





Nothing. Lifte muecies, 
fills up lows. 1 etics. 

Women, men, all ee write 
today for thrilling book free and 


Facial Analysis Chart Free. 
PAULINE PALMER, ‘14554 Armour Bivé., MansasCity,Me. 
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MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 





=, Magazines ie 60 
IX for One Yr. 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


Journal —Household Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —Illustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 


—Mother's Home Life 


—Country Home 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 


—Everybody’s Poultry 


Magazine —Poultry Tribune 
—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 
—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 


—Good Stories —Woman’'s World 
—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
perni:tted Magazines MUST all go to one addres 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 


Name 


City Btate 









FREE FOR ASTHMA 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the struggle 
to breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial 
of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
if you have suffered a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 71-B Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous wastes 
in your blood thru 9 million tiny, delicate Kidney 
tubes or filters, but beware of cheap, drastic, irritat- 
ing drugs. If functional Kidney or Bladder disorders 
make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nervous- 
ness, Leg Pains, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, Burning, Smgrting or 
Itching, don't take chances. Get the Doctor’s guar- 
anteed prescription called Cystex. $10,000.00 deposit- 
ed with Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif., guar- 
antees Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours 
or money back on return of empty package. Telephone 
your druggist for guaranteed Cystex (Siss- tex) today. 


DO PILES CAUSE 


OTHER DISEASES? 














explains how piles 
are often the source 
of headaches, stom- 
ach and liver trou- 
ble, nervousness, 
loss of vitality, and 
many other common ills. This book 
tells how thousands have been freed 
from rectal troubles 7 the famous 
mild treatment of the McCleary 
Clinic. A book full of information 
and helpful advice. Send for copy. 
THE McCLEARY CLINIC 


2782 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


Lose FATor 


your MONEY-BACK 


Now! Get rid of surplus ugly fat thie new easy 
eafe way. Norma-Lite is guaranteed to reduce 
Ine weight or your money back. No harmful diet- 












. No strenuous exercise. Guaranteed to con- 
in Se Dinitrophenol or any Other Harmful 


Drugs. Nota laxative. Easy to take. Endorsed 


by nds of satisfied users. Send $1 for 22 
Sr suppl If you don’t lose weight, your money 
be refunded. 


Norma-Lite Co., Dept. 8-3, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


a A Er ra 


Supplies the Calcium Your Body Needs 





ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 


Clearwater, Ph. D., Hallowell, } well, Maine. 


BRO 


ed a remarkable preparation which quickly 

relieved my tormenting bronchial spasms. It goes 

right to the seat of the trouble. Speedily checks constant 
coughing, difficult breathing. Free particulars. 

Rev. J. J. Richards, 20 Second St.. North Baltimore, Ohio 
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NCHITIS 


suffering more 
than 30 years from 
chronie Bronchitis I compound- 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Cows, Whey, Powder 


Dairymen, if they want to, can 
utilize whey. 

This fact became known last week 
after scientists of the United States 
Bureau of Dairy Industry had demon- 
strated methods for making lactic acid 
and related chemicals from the cheese 
and casein manufacture byproduct. 

Lactic acid, a chemical used in the 
leather and textile industries, was 
first found in sour milk 150 years ago 
and has been made in this country for 
at least 50 years. Until last year, 
however, it had never been made from 
milk. Whey, long considered a source 
of trouble and waste in the dairy in- 
dustry, now faces different treatment. 
As a result of last week’s report, it is 
considered wholly likely that the 
dairy business will find a new source 
of revenue. By fermenting the milk 
sugar contained in whey, it will be 
possible to make large quantities of 
lactic acid. Up to now the acid has 
been commonly produced from mo- 
lasses and corn starch. 

Other reports having to do with 
milk and cows last week included an 
announcement by the agricultural de- 
partment that the nation’s cows made 
an all-time record at the end of Sep- 
tember by producing more milk at the 
close than at the beginning of the 
month, Fall rains, which improved 
pastures, were credited with the in- 
crease. Also reported was the fact 
that more than 1,500,000,000 quarts of 
skim milk are now being dried and 
powdered each year. The powder is 
used for infant feeding, confection 
and baking. Milk powder produced in 
this country has grown, it was reveal- 
ed, from 16,000,000 pounds a year in 
1916 to 300,000,000 at present. 





Business Machines 


At the 33rd National Business Show 
in New York last week, 2,000 pieces 
of up-to-the-minute office equipment 
were exhibited before thousands of 
efliciency-bent business’ executives. 
The display was a display of instru- 
ments designed to make the way of 
commerce swifter and more accurate. 

The equipment, ranging from simple 
little paper clips to complicated book- 
keeping machinery, included a huge 
7-foot typewriter, mechanical calcu- 
lators, electric letter-writing devices, 
and a single machine capable of com- 
puting earnings, making deductions, 
figuring out salaries and writing pay- 
roll checks all in one operation. The 
wide variety of contrivances was the 
office furniture industry’s answer to a 
demand for labor-saving instruments 
that err less than the human brain 
and take the place of a hundred cler- 
ical hands or dozens of bookkeeping 
minds. 

That such a demand exists in great- 
er force than it has since 1929 was evi- 


dent at the New York show. Th 
tion’s business, involving as it 
a vast complicated routine, has ¢: 
increasingly in need of the best « 
machinery available. As eviden 
this, seven of the country’s lea 
business-machine manufacturers 
week reported they anticipated a 
bined total profit of $28,000,000 
year, an increase of 25 per cent 
1935. They reported also that fu 
prospects continue even brighter 
flecting a definite recovery t: 
throughout the country. 
——_——_--.- 


Foreign Investors 


Is it possible that New York 
cease being the financial capit 
the world? 


This question, together with 
question of foreign investment 


American securities, was promi! 
ly discussed in Wall Street circles 
week on the strength of an ar! 
written for the New York Times 
Hallam Boyd, partner in the finan 
firm of Frazier Jelke & Co. 
Boyd’s thesis was that it is wh 
possible for New York to lose its 
premacy and for foreigners to re 
the control they once had over lead 
American securities. To support 
argument, he pointed to figures 
ported by the Bureau of Foreign : 
Domestic Commerce in Washingt 
The figures indicated that there 


an increasing trend on the part of 


investors in other lands to buy A: 
ican stocks. In 1935 such investm: 
amounted to $4,270,000,000; today 
total is close to $6,000,000,000. At 
end of last year, for instance, m 
than 200,000 shares of U. S. Steel c 
mon, worth about $10,000,000, w 
owned by investors in other lands 

Boyd said this stock-buying m« 
that foreign capitalists eventu 
could regain control of many An 
ican companies. Trading in Ameri 
securities was increasing in broke! 
houses abroad, he wrote, bec: 
European investors had an advant 
over Americans. These two fact 
according to his article, might v: 
well result in New York’s loss 
world financial leadership. 

In the opinion of Boyd and ol! 
financiers, foreigners have an inv: 
ing advantage over Americans beca\ 
Americans must purchase stocks at 
higher cash margin. Federal Rese! 
Board requirements make it necessa 
for the American to have 55 per c« 
cash when he wants to buy Americ 
stock. On the other hand, because R 


serve Board rules cannot apply abro 


the foreigner can purchase Americ 
securities with a margin of only 
per cent cash. Thus, to order 1 
Shares of U. S. Steel common at * 
a share, the American would have 
put up $3,860 in cash, but the foreig 
er would need only $1,800. 

To keep the greatest part of t! 
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brokerage business in New York and 
to guard against foreign control of 
,merican business, Boyd would have 
2eserve Board eliminate the fixed 
‘sin requirement of 55 per cent. 
rhe percentage, he said in the Times 
ticle, should be allowed to fix itself 
omatically in accordance with gen- 
| market conditions. 
io 








Briefs 


@ In the current issue of the au- 
thoritative railroad magazine Railway 
Ave, a report asserted that an increase 

traffic may force the nation’s rail- 
roads to buy 150,000 new freight cars 
during the next 12 months. Railroads 

| shippers were said to be experi- 
encing the first car shortage since 1923. 
© The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies last week reported an increas- 
demand for farm labor. Farm 
zes were shown to have increased 
to this extent: day wages, without 
rd, averaged $1.59, as of October 1, 
gainst $1.47 a year ago. 
© Washington agricultural experts 
just predicted that the Thanks- 
¢ season will show the biggest 
crop on record. A total pro- 
of 20,000,000 birds was fore- 
last year’s 


( t10n 
a third larger than 
O.000, 

At the close of its annual conven- 
the past fortnight, the United 
es Building and Loan League 
imously opposed further inter- 
on by the Federal Housing Ad- 
tration in the mortgage and home 
field after June 30, 1937. Cen- 
zed house-building “and renting 
ties tended, it was declared, to 

e the Federal government a “per- 

| Jandlord.” 


j HOUSEHOLD 
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Orange Juice 
Food authorities advise the frequent 
of orange juice in the diet because 
ts vitamin C content. But they 
n the homemaker who tries to save 
by juicing her breakfast oranges 
night before. Such practice, they 
; illows the juice to lose much of its 
§ ‘amin C potency before it is con- 
ed. 
More specifically, they claim that 
nge juice extracted during prepa- 
tion of the evening meal will lose 
pproximately 10 per cent of its vita- 





n C content by midnight. There- 
Pa lore, to preserve this one of the most 
° luable food elements, keep the 
: anges in the refrigerator during the 


cht and extract the juice just before 


ving at breakfast. In this way the 
ice will be chilled while all its origi- 
— C content will be pre- 
served. 
Or 


| Winter Bouquets 

: House plants and winter bouquets 
vill go a long way toward brighten- 
ing up the home. Material for win- 
ter bouquets may be gathered now 


and dried, and artistically combined 
to form attractive decorations. Al- 
most any plant may be used—shrubs, 


vines, flowers, pod-bearing plants, 
wild grasses and so on. 
Arrange the bouquets in simple 


vases of quiet shades that will not 
detract from them. A black vase or 
jar or can painted black is always 
effective. But when the bouquet lacks 
color a bright colored vase will be 
more attractive. 

Growing vines are also good. One 
of the easiest ways to have a nice 
green plant in the sitting room in 
winter is to raise a sweet-potato 
plant. Any old sweet-potato will do, 
providing it has a few bud growths 
on it. Place the potato in a pottery 
or glass jar so that the potato stands 
on one end. Put just enough water in 


the container to cover the lower 
third of the potato. Place the jar on 
a shelf and soon the sprouts will 


come and then the vines will drape 
themselves down from the shelf in 
a pretty pattern. 


Lard in Cooking 


Lard is highly recommended as a 
cooking fat because its cost is rela- 
tively low and it can be heated to 
high temperature without burning. 
Furthermore, it can be used again and 
again without much change appearing 
in its flavor or odor. Lard is especial- 
ly good for use in making light breads 
and pastries because it is one of the 
easiest fats to digest. 

oo 


Kitchen Sinks 


Probably most kitchen sinks in use 
today have only single drainboards, 
but the tendency is to install the double 
drainboard variety where space will 
permit. Any householder contemplat- 
ing replacing worn-out fixtures and 
installing a new sink should, if at all 
possible, choose a sink with a drain- 
board on each side. The sink is real- 
ly the work center of the kitchen and 
a double drainboard allows plenty of 
room. Double drainboard sinks are 
made in 60, 74 and 78-inch lengths. 


Week's Hints 


@ Dried peaches should be covered 
with water and boiled 35 minutes, or 
until tender, before serving. 

@ A discolored coffee pot can be 
cleaned by boiling it for a short time 
in a strong solution of borax and then 
washing in the usual way. 

@ Oilcloth coverings for shelves, 
stands and table tops will last longer 
if a layer or two of old newspaper is 
placed under the oilcloth. 

@ Sour milk may be used in place 
of sweet milk in many recipes by 
using half a teaspoon of baking soda 
to each cup of sour milk, and cutting 
down on baking powder by one and 
a half teaspoons. 

q The flavor of boiled ham may 
be improved by adding a teaspoon of 
vinegar and a little brown sugar to the 
water in which it is boiled. 

@ A good way to cut dried fruits 
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is to use a pair of scissors. To pre- 
vent the fruit sticking, wet or butter 
the scissors. 

@ Meat should not be pierced with 
a fork while cooking as this allows 
the rich juices to escape. 

q Salt in the last rinse water will 
prevent the freezing of clothes while 
hanging them out. 

@ Stove polish stains on dresses and 
other garments may be removed by 
laundering—using plenty of soap. If 
the stain is old and dried, however, it 
should first be soaked in kerosene. 

@ A tasty sauce for baked apples 
can be made by mixing honey and 
whipped cream. 

q@ A quick application of ammonia 
will make the brownish purple stain 
caused by iodine disappear. 

@ If beets are cooked with their 
skins on they will retain more of 
their color and flavor. 


WOMEN 


(Continued from page 19) 


out the whole southern continent. 

In addition, it has been announced 
that at least three countries will send 
women delegates to the December 
meeting. Mexico has not yet revealed 
her choice, but Brazil has already se- 








lected a female representative. At the 
present time, President Roosevelt is 
considering a similar step. Promi- 


nently mentioned for the honor are: 
Mrs. Burton Musser, Democratic lead- 
er, of Salt Lake City, Utah, Representa- 
tive Caroline O’Day of New York, Dr. 
Mary G. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, Mass., 
Miss Grace Abbott of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Roberta Lawson of Tulsa, Okla, 








MIDGET 


FUL CLEAR i) 
bin fee FROM POCKEY RADIO! 

ing Earphones to Romer 
one anit — just like the Bs 
‘ake it with you — listen to 
. police calle, and all radio en- 

wat. Bo bastert batteries, tubes or electrical 

connections ‘required. 
Anyone Can Use fit — Works Immediately 
Beautiful epcention, selectivity and volume. 
No maze of wires necessary for hook-up te 
inconvenient out of the way sockets. Ac y 
made, precisely aasembied, rigidly 
assures excellent performance. nes en 
broadcast band. Costs nothing to operate 
should last for years. Super smooth 


control is the only moving part. Co 
with easy matrastions for we = om camps, office, boats, home, hotel, 
you while traveling, in auto, or 


picnics, ne i 
bicycle, etc. "ABSOLUTE GUA NTEED. No difficult hook-dps. 
Nothing to ad sal tadso — NOT A A 50 Y. 
only now and pay postman 
SEND ONLY $1.00 balance $1.99 pius pectawe on ar 
rival suet on ons oond $2.99 full price, and we pay postage. Get yours poder. 
t wi you and heve radio entertainment with you 


Play ites —% as tires getit. Makes an impressive gift. Sta oe 
wanted. AR, rown, Black, White, Blue). Amaze your 

























«3959 Lincoln Ave.. Dept.1 1301, 





After parties late at night, 

When you feel & look a fright, 

All the money in the mint is 

Not worth so much as Bromo- 
Mint is. 


For That Headache & Those 


A Drug Stores, Fountains, 
; Clubs, Bars and Cafes 




















You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
1ewal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 
Write today for details. 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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I Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine test and full partic- 
ulars of his amazing Method for reducible 
Rupture control that is bringing a new 
ease, comfort and freedom to thousands 
who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how 
long you have had it, or how hard to 
hold; no matter how many kinds of 
trusses you have worn, let nothing pre- 
vent you from getting this FREE TRIAL. 
Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout or have a large rupture, this marvel- 
ous Appliance will so control the rup- 
tured parts that you will be as free to 
work at any occupation as though you 
had never been ruptured. 

Test this guaranteed Method for re- 
ducible rupture without any risk. Simply 
send for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, Inc., 
55E Main St., Adams, N. Y 


MARRIED AT 120! 


Thomas Parr of Shropshire, England, 
married a second time at 120! It is also 
known of a Chinese who reached the ripe 
oldage of 267 years. Besidesthereare scores 
in this country who are past the century 
mark. There is no excuse for old age or 
poverty, failing or sickness, says Edwin 
J. Dingle, F. R. G. S., noted world traveler. 
Your life is what you make it, but you 
must know the great force within you to 
rise to the highest peak of success. To 
aid you in this, the Institute of Mental- 
physics, Dept. 125, Second and Hobart, Los 
Angeles, Calif.—a non-profit corporation 
of which Dr. Dingle is the head—offers 
free a fascinating book which explains 
this faultless philosophy. It also explains 
how one may acquire health, financial suc- 
cess and discloses the secret of rejuvena- 
tion. Just send your name and address to 
Dr. Dingle for this free book. Write today. 


STURT 
oot >) PLATES 


A) SENDNoMONEY 


Our plates are made 
from best materials 
by graduate den- 


tists and expert den- 
MONEY BACK ticians at lowest 


GUARANTEE prices. Try them at 
our risk. Send name and address for FREE impres- 
sion compound and instructions—no obligation. Let 
us repair your broken plate at $1.00 per tooth. 

TOOTHMAN & SONS, Dental Plate Specialists. 
Dept. 109, Drawer 1930, Washington, D. C. 


REGAIN VIGOROUS HEALTH 


Suffering from Prostate dis- 
orders, Night Rising, Piles, 
Constipation, Pains in legs 
; and back, my free booklet 
explains the Vibratherm home treatment, 
economical, painless, very efficacious. 
Recommended by physicians. Write 
Cc. S. HOGAN, Room $43-P-4, 
406 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
















MEN ONLY!!! 


- Weak men 
—anaemics—prostate sufferers! Amazing, new physician’s 
formula for lost manhood. GUARANTEED. J. W.C., Mt. 
Vernon, Georgia states, “First treatment I have taken 
that did the work.’" Write today. FREE details and 
MONEY-BACK offer by retura_ mail 
VITALIFE LABS., Dept.£, North Hollywood, Calif. 


GO OR YOU PAY NOTHING. To prove 
you may be rid of Pile torture, we will 
send you a regular 4-day M-ROYDS 
Combination treatment upon receipt of 


e 10e to cover mailing costs, etc. If re- 
lieved, pay $1., if not, pay nothing. Write today. 
M-ROYDS CO., Dept. 105, 728 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 








Stop wheezing, smothering, chok- 
ing, sleepless nights. Write for 
free relief. WEEKS, Dept. F-1, 
18096 Joann, Detroit, Mich. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 


Match Puzzle 


Did you ever stop to think how 
much fun you can have with a few 
ordinary matches? 

So many clever little tricks and 
puzzles can be performed with this 


simple equipment. 
For this reason 
match stunts § are 


always appreciated 
when after-dinner 
tricks are in _ or- 
der, at smokers and 
sometimes at card 
parties. 

Here is a puzzling 
puzzle to have your 
friends try. Take 12 matches and ar- 
range them in four squares as shown 
in the illustration. Now ask anyone 
present to take these same matches 
and form six triangles. The solution 
will be given next week. 

eo 


Blowing Bubbles 


Most youngsters like to blow bub- 
bles with a bubble pipe or soda-water 
straw. They have lots of fun trying 
to blow the biggest bubbles, but with 
ordinary soapy water only small ones 
can be blown. 

Frequently the bubble pipe or straw 
is blamed for failure to blow big bub- 
bles. Usually, however, it is not the 
fault of the pipe. The secret of good 
bubble blowing is in the mixing of 
the bubble water solution. 

To blow big bubbles, the kind that 
will float away in the air, make the 
bubble solution very soapy, then add 
a teaspoonful of ordinary glycerine. 
With such a solution every bubble 
blower will be certain to have success. 

————————— 


Macabre Inn 


Costume parties are the usual thing 
for Halloween. At such parties some 
people have a strange taste for uncon- 
ventional games and stunts. If you 
want to go in for the gruesome, fix up 
a dark room. Call it Bluebeard’s 
chamber—where he dispatched all his 
wives and where their remains have 
been preserved. 

After the party is well under way 
take the guests into this chamber. Ex- 
plain that the light cannot be turned 
on because of the possible effect on 
the preservatives. Thus they will have 
to examine the various objects in the 
chamber by touch only. 

Warning them that they must not 
drop any object, but pass it on to 
someone else, start off by passing 
around one of the departed’s hands— 
a kid glove filled with sand. Follow 
this in turn with a set of false teeth, 
two large bones, an oyster for an eye, 
a doll’s wig for hair, and a wet sponge 
for brains. 

No doubt after a bit of this your 
guests will relish returning to the 





Four Squares 








light and the more conventional | 
bing for apples, roasting nuts 
toasting marshmallows. 





Brain Teaser 


In this week’s problem let us 
pose that six bootleggers, three f, 
thers and a son of each respecti, 
are caught “with the goods on th 
in separate possession. 

When their case was brought up | 
trial the judge announced that 
would fine each of them as many d 
lars as he was found to possess qua 
If the fine of each father amounted { 
$63 more than that of his son, wv 
was the number of quarts found 
the possession of each father and 
respectively? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—tThe fish 
weighed exactly 20 pounds. 
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Smiles 


Tourist—Don’t stand there like a 
fool, man. Run and get the vill 
doctor. 


Native—Sorry, Mister, that’s 
you just run over. 
Luttrell—I’ll have you know 


friend Helen is getting a man’s wag 
Owen—Well, well—I didn’t kn: 
she was married. 





Tourist Bjones—It must be ver 
hard to paint water. 
Artist Chuzz—I should say so. It 


won't stay still a minute. 





Tessie—Isn’t it that marriag 


strange 
should be such a failure? 


Lynch—Why, no—not when you 
flect that so many people go into it withow 
any experience. 


Lange—If you will remove you 
glove I will kiss your hand. 

Miss Moose—Oh, it would be muc 
easier to remove my veil. 


Crabshaw—Did you know I a! 
sending my daughter abroad to stud) 
singing? 

Neighbor Fogmore—No, I didn’ 
But that is certainly very thoughtf 
of you. 


Heiress—So many people are marr} 
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OPPORTUNITIES 













Advertising is the great 
seller buyer, joyer and er together. With 
sameiition people — 4 ~ The Pathfinder, paper offere-s rare 
chance to Poot by tis modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
boy or ex Do yon wont ts ent help? Want s 


ant a position ant to or borrow money ? Want 
partner | Wenice business st home, through the mails? All you 
need do fe tall 
cast it throug! 
card ddress 









AGENTS 
[L NEW AND USED CLOTHING! 100%-300% 
oft. Selling experience unnecessary. We start 


ishing everything. Catalogue Free. Liquida- 
Merchandise, J-550 East 43rd, Chicago. 


OE 
TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
t or full time. If experienced so state. Address 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
= CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


D CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
d, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
rses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FARM "OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 
tana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm 
e is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices. 
ture. Specify State. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


[EN- —GIRLS—EARN GOOD PAY mailing our 
logs from your home. Experience unnecessary. 

g supplied including stamps. No Canvassing. 
ling. Write Nationwide Distributors, 401 Broad- 
Dept. J, New York. 


EN. Earn money home spare or full time. Ad- 
envelopes, list names, sew, other work. Send 
details. Women’s Service League, 17-P10 
Street, Keene, N. 
INSTRUCTION 
RADIO EXPERT—Many Make "$30, $50, ~ $75 
2k. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s 
making many good full time and spare time 
rite for Free 64-page Book. National Radio 
Dept. 6KL3, _Washington, D.C et ee 
NMENT JOBS. Start $105 to $175 month. 
1en. Prepare now for next announced ex- 
Short hours. Influence unnecessary. Com- 
tion usually sufficient. Full particulars ard 
ms Free. Write today sure. Hurry. Frank- 
te, Dept. S14, Rochester, N. 
INVENTIONS 


TIONS COMMERCIALIZED. ~ Patented or Un- 
ted. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
Louis, Missouri. 
MEDICAL 


TIPATED?? USE “HERB-TABS” 











(Nature’s Per- 


Laxative). Effective—Safe. Samples 3c; 
1038-F1., Bellfiower, California 


NURSERY STOCK 


ELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 

County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


00 EACH FOR CERTAIN COIN. We Guarantee 
pay the World’s Highest Prices. 1909 Cents up 
0, 1860 Cent $50.00, Cents of 1861, 1869, 1870, 
1890 $20.00 each. Large Cents $2000.00, 25c be- 
1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, Commemo- 
§ 1915 to 1936 $60.00, Gold Coins $5000.00. 
rculated Lincoln Cents before 1932, Half Cents, 
f Dimes, Foreign Coins, Paper Money and Thou- 
of Others to $2500.00 Each. Send Dime for 
Largest 10c Complete Illustrated Catalogue. 
coinshop, Dept. 142, Nantasket, Mass. 


CENT $10—We Buy Certain Coins Common and 
—Others worth to $6000; 1864-1865 Indian 
“cents, $100 each: Dimes before 1895, $450; Lib- 

" Head Nickels before 1914, $300; large pennies, 
encased postage stamps, $13; Half cents, $275; 
dimes, $175; Quarters, $300; Fractional curren- 
Paper money; Gold Dollars $1,500; Colonial 
$300; Silver dollars, $4,000; 1933, 50c $4.00; for- 
oins, $165, etc. Send 15¢ Today for Illustrated 

7 Coin Book, before sending coins. National Coin 


poration (6) Springfield, Massachusetts. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


VENTORS--Small ideas may have large ‘commercial 
sibilities. Write us for Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 

the Inventor’’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention’ form. 

1yS are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
1 on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 


man, 6987 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRY 


EGISTER NOW! Attractive vacancies. Associated 
eachers’ Agency, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


itt a 


+HER QUALITY! Milder, golden yellow smoking 
rich ripe chewing, four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. 
ide Ranch, Hazel, Kentuck 


WRITERS—SONG S—POEMS 


ND FOR HREE COPY of Booklet revealing Secrets 
of Successful Songwriting, free Rhyming Dictionary 

da market information. If you write poems or 
melodies, send for Our Offer Today. MMM Pub’s., 
ept PAl, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore 


LADIES RESULTS OR NO PAY. Don’t be discouraged 
hen nature fails you. Use old reliable double strength 
M C. vegetable Pills. Often end longest overdue ab- 

: mally delayed periods, without pain or worry. Act 
night. Have been used by thousands of women 

: ughout the country for over 30 years, with satisfied 
esults. Pure and harmless to use. No ill after effects 
RESULTS GUARANTEED or your money refunded in 
ill, if you will give them a fair trial. Don’t wait, order a 
x today. You'll thank the day you answered this adver- 
tisement. Full strength $2.00 box, double strength $3.00 box; 
for obstinate cases, order double strength, C. O. D. order 
extra charge of l5c. (Quick service). FREE Heats In- 
STRUCTIONS sent with each order. Oceanview Medical 
Products, Box 1709, New Haven, Conn. Dept. M14-2-DP. 
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ing for money nowadays. You would- 

n’t marry me for money would you? 
Getner—Of course not; 

you had all the money in the world. 


Heiress—You horrid wretch. Don’t 


you ever speak to me again. 


Prof. Marks—Now, Mr. Snaffle, I 
want you to explain this examination 
paper. Why do you have all your an- 
swers in quotation marks? 

Freshman Snaffle—Just a bit of 
courtesy to the man seated at my left, 
Prof. 

Percival—Daddy, do they raise po- 
litical plums from seeds? 

Daddy (who never had one)—No, 
young man. Political plums are more 
often the result of a bit of clever 
grafting. 


Mrs. Skjold—Dear, did you notice 
the handsome fur coat worn by the 
young lady in front of us in church 
today? 

Mr. Skjold—No, I’m afraid I didn’t. 
I was dozing most of the time. 

Mrs. Skjold—Huh! A lot of good it 
does you to go to church. 





MONUMENTS & TOMBSTONES 


$9 UP. DELIVERED—GUARANTEED. Thousands 
sold. Catalog Free. Marble-Granite Factory, A-68, 
Oneco, Florida. 
PERSONAL 


LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential in- 

troductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
ice for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 


ville, Florida. 

WORLD’S GREATEST MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE 
10c. 30 photos. Correspondents everywhere seek- 

ing ‘‘Ideal-Mates.’’ Some wealthy. 150 latest names, 

addresses, descriptions, complete, 50c. Western 

Heart, B-5335-P, Portland, Oregon. 


LONELY! Join world’s greatest "social 
Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, 








| extension 
quick re- 





sults, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 
wealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill 
LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 


to have select “helpenate for you. Stamp and age. 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo. 


LONELY? Personal “service for particular people. 
Information sent in plain sealed envelopes. Amer- 
ican Correspondence Service, 14 Kingsbridge Sta- 


tion, New York City. 


50M Wealthy refined members everywhere 


LONESOME? 
desire correspondence. Confidential sealed informa- 











tion free. Dayton O'Keefe, Box 264-E, Sweetwater, 
Texas. 
LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 


Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


DIVORCES: Consent, 1 day; 
Attorney. No publicity. 
151, Juarez, | Mexico 


LOVABLE LADY, “ROMANTIC, | WITH MONEY, craves 
sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 

Oxford, Fla 

MATRIMONIAL CORRESPONDENCE “CLUB. $ $i Yyear- 
ly. State age. Nothing published. John Hodson, 

Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 





American 
Box 


others thirty; 
Full information. 





LONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT an affectionate sweetheart with money 
write: Mary Lee, 445-F, Rolla, Missouri. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 


sweetheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, wants nice affec- 


tionate sweetheart. Write. Club 55. Oxford, Fila. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlacgements, 
one tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apoiis, Minnesota 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, Nation- 
ally known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis 
ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 Re- 
prints and 2 enlargements 30c.. Dependable, River- 
Grove, Illinois. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED - remarkable ¢ quality two master 
enlargements eight gloss prints 25c. World Famous 
Johnson Studio, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ROLL DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful double weight 
Professional Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed prints 
25c. Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films “developed two prints each 
negative 25c.. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago 
hotos and P. O. addresses 


MARRY RICH ~ hgh autiful women who wish 


to marry. JANE FULLER CLUB, Box 1888A, Milwaukee, Wis. 








not even if 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn't digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1938. C.M.Ca 








10 DAYS’ ' TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 10 CENTS with name, age, and address 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to a 
from to fit your eyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you 
can see satisfactorily far and near. Then the above pesue 
ful Style will cost you only $4.95; other styles $2.46 
MONEY BACK if unsatisfactory after 10-day 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest ociass FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 


$125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 610-N2,Chicago, tl. 


PILK ey “A $1 Pocka be, 7. 


on FREE TRIAL 





Just send us your address 
and you will get by re- 
turn mail on approval (in 
Plain wrapper) this 61 


package of Dr. Van Vieck’s 


great three-fold Absorp- 
tion Treatment which is 
helping thousands who 


suffer tne pain and sore- 
ness of itching, bleeding 
protruding Piles. No knife, 
no pain, no doctor’s bills. 
If satisfied with benefits 
received, then send us $1. 
money. We trust you for fair 
DR. VAN VLECK COMPANY, 





If not, 


keep your 
treatment. Write today 
Dept. X. T. 44, Jackson, Mich. 





ECZEMA 


fis not a skin disease, says Dr. Hoermann, well-known 
Milwaukee Eczema specialist. If you have Eczema, 
sometimes called salt rheum, weeping eczema, milk 
crust, scald head, moist tetter, write for book of lttle- 
known facts FREE. Also learn about Dr. Hoermann’s 
simple home treatment which has produced amazing 
results in his private practice. Dr. Rud Hoermann, 
Inc., Suite 276, 2200 N. Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CATARRH *» SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation 


phlegm - -filled throat. Send Post Card or letter 

jew Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Druggists ecll Hall's Catarrh Medicine. 
year in business. . . Write today! 


r . 
F. _ i Ce = CHENEY & acted Dept, 1310, TOLEDO, O. 


DILE ES DON’T BE CUT 
P Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 


the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 


Page Co., 300-B10 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


FREE 
BOOK 





RAISE GIANT 


START BACKYARD! 
yy * lays 10,000 cups 7 
iozen. Get the 


AMERICAN FROG CANwine co. 


se 
Dept. 145-T, New Orleans, La, + FREE Book 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 










































































































JUST TELL ME: How Will You Use 


3,000.00” 


if YOU WIN it ? 


1 KNOW, ITS HARD, DEAR, 





‘SWIFF— | SKIMP AND SLAVE TO 
























SAVE EVERY PENNY, BILL, STILL BUT THERE’S NO USE PRIZE FOR SOMEONE JUST LIKE 
| CANT MAKE ENDS MEET, IF ASKING FOR A RAISE, ME. Ir'LLSEND MY ANSWER 
ONLY THOSE OLD 1JUST HOPE MY JOB RIGHT AWAY! BILL WORKS 50 





MAYBE 1 CAN HELP+-» AND THERE 
ARE A HUNDRED WAYS WE COULD 
USE THAT MUCH MONEY. 


BILLS WERE IS STEADY. 





20 


GEE+-- LOOK BILL —— Simple Words 


t}HAVE WON / IT*S OH! Boy /THATS 
COULDN'T or less 


A PRIZE CHECK A SMALL FORTUNE 
FOR - NOW OUR DREAMS EVEN PAY 
ore h WIN $300.00 
IT SURE WAS ALUCKY Ta 
DAY WHEN YOU'S CASH 


CAN COME: TRUE. 
ANSWERED HISAQ Dra. Want to win this Big Cash Prize? 


Of course you do and It May Actu- 
ally be YOURS! In fact, $300.00 
CASH is waiting RIGHT NOW for 
the winning answer to this ques- 
tion: *“‘How will you use $3,000.00 
CASH if you win it?’’ What could 
be easier? Just a plain answer—20 
words or less—will win this big 


wer Quick For si — Cash Prize. One thing is sure: 


Tt Somebody is bound to get this Prize 
N 9 


Money . . . it may as well be YOU. 

You are not asked to buy a thing 

. .- not even a box top or label is 

necessary. THIS IS ALL YOU DO 

toward winning this $300.00 answer 

Prize . . . merely answer this ques- 

tion: “How will YOU use $3,000.00 

Cash if you win it?’’ Nothing fancy 

What a fortune that needed, Use plain everyday lan- 

would be for YOU! Think of it — THREE guage. It’s how you'd use the 
THOUSAND DOLLARS in CASH ., .. and all you do to get this 
wonderful opportunity is write your answer on one of the easiest 
subjects you could possibly imagine. [ll bet right this minute you 

ean think of many ways YOU could use $3,000.00 in Cash. Would 

you remodel your home, or buy a new one... travel... get married 

. +.» pay up old bills... or start a new business? What would you do? 



































OWNe* OUR BILLS ALL 
PAID AND A CAR BESIDES. 


BS 
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money that may decide you the 
$300.00 Prize Winner. Just ure 
coupon below or a ic postal card. 
Do it today — RIGHT NOWI 











PRIZE MONEY 
NOW WAITING IN BANK 


This big Prize Offer is genuine and backed by 
an iron clad guarantee. You take absolutely NO 














= , > y 9 7 M “ RISK if »y i | th l hich 
Just rush your answer and you'll be fully qualified for the oppor answer ‘will bring. Why RIGHT” NOW —thie 
tunity to actually win $3,000.00 CASH in our final Cash Prize the Iatiene Notiantl Boh ae O Gen 
distribution, details of which [ll send you at once. Think of it — suid taltiemas t2 ado bie Daas tie 
one minute of your time brings you this Grand Opportunity to win pay Fy, Bo 
200050 bs Gack Dion's dite, Send vour anewer extich Products; Ine. Answers. must be mailed not later 
a cool $3, . in Cash. y- your swer quick. than Feb, 27, 1937, So hurry! Be ahead of time! 


ASH 
ca eacommonesrite tai: for EVERYBODY EEL''LI IB TAM RII DI) | 





provided in the rules for being prompt), or a new We further provide for thousands of dollars in gen- 

5-Rm. HOME, or a TRIP AROUND THE WORLD erous big CASH Compensations for EVERYBODY 

for TWO (all expenses paid), there is a Second who successfully takes part in our profit sharing ! JOE KEMPER, Prize Manager, 1 

Prize of $1,000.00—Third Prize of $500.00—247 plan. It’s YOUR chance of a life time. You can't Golden Seal Products, Inc., Dept. L-6 

more Grand and HUNDREDS of Special Prizes. afford to lose a day because the very minute you i 5-11 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Indiana. ; 

$5,725.00 in Cash alone to be distributed under my send your answer you will be qualified for the op- 

prize plan which your answer will bring—there’ll portunity to win $3,000.00—to spend as you like— } Here’s how I’ll use $3,000.00 Cash if I win it: — § 

be as many duplicate prizes as there are ties. no strings to it, i i 

$1000.00 EXTRA /orActing QUICK ! 

i orActing 

Send your answer NOW. The quicker the better . . . because as ' DURING ncn asc0necenceececcenttilscnenninsessninkistbesedernsiatnsueesssebsoontsonscuneseoeres i 
soon as I get it I will tell you how my plan adds the $1,000.00 i 
EXTRA to First Prize for acting promptly. This offer is Open tO ff Address.....c..cccceccsssscsserecesecsssenevensseneneeesescensesscesees i 
anyone over 16 years of age within continental U. S. A. Only one i 
answer from a family. Remember — SEND NO MONEY with i Town State 

Rush Answer your coupon, Just answer this question: ‘‘How will You use | WEL. nn cesncecccee seces coceeccssocesoocsocoseseqgeenee oan ceseeecososoose 1 
$3,000.00 if you win it?’’ Use coupon below or a 1c postal—TODAY. Write your answer above or on ic postal i 

N:O-'W i and mail today. 


JOE KEMPER, PRIZE MANAGER, il 
GOLDEN SEAL PRODUCTS, INC. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ie ee ee 









